Union Dues, Closed Shop, For Farms? 





A Report 0. Siith. JW. Pot [st Class 


(IN TWO 


Re: Where you are going 
If we who stay behind seem to fumble for 
words to say what is in our hearts... 

We hope you will understand that there 
are some debts too precious to be voiced 
...that perhaps our memories of another 
war crowd all too close upon us... 
that the most eloquent appreciation we 
know is work. 

For we are determined that wherever you 
may go you shall not lack for anything 
within our power to provide. 

The very month after Hitler moved into 
Czechoslovakia, almost four years ago, 
Aleoa began plans for more aluminum 
capacity for America. 

Literally, every day since that early start, 
we have been expanding that expansion. As 
fast as the nation’s sights were lifted we’ve 
started more new plants. Sometimes we’ve 
been able to get them into production even 
before the roofs were on. 

Everything we’ve got, everything we 
know about aluminum, is marshaled to 
get you what you want as fast as it is 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


PARTS) 


humanly possible. Nothing is permitted to 
stand in the way. 

We'd like you to remember that one 
thing about Alcoa, as you leave for out there. 
Re: When you come back 
You will be needing a job. 

They did not think about such things 
when we went away a generation ago. We 
old-timers who are staying behind to pro- 
duce the things you need remember that, 
and vividly. 

So, while we are pushing war production 
to dizzy heights, we aren’t shutting our eyes 
to your future either. For you and your 
future, we are also letting our imagination 
soar. We are catching glimpses in our 
mind’s eye, of new things to make, new 
ways to do old things better and cheaper. 
We are Imagineering for your future. 

New jobs for you will grow out of that 
thinking, and out of all the things that 
everybody has been learning about alumi- 
num in this tremendous war effort. 

ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 1905 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THIS IS WAR...TAKE CARE OF YOUR TIRES... 
SAVE EVERY BIT OF SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL 





TIRE MILEAGE BUDGET CHART 


GOOD Foe $1 mOntTus 





TIRE DEALER'S ESTIMATE 
OF MNEAGE LEFT we EACH THRE, 








SPARE ___ 
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TO FIGURE YOUR WEEKLY MMSAGS BUDGET DIVIDE THE MILES LEFT IN YOUR WORST i ___ i ___ 
TRE BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS YOU WANT YOUR TIRES TO LAST 1 IT IS ONE YEAR | | 
— 
ad 


DIVIDE BY 52, TWO YEARS 104, THREE YEARS 154, FOUR YEARS 208. 
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DRIVE ONLY WHEN ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


POOL ALi YOUR TRIPS WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS. ARRANGE DEFWUATE THAES POR YOUR MARKETING, 
YOUR TRIPS TO YOUR DOCTOR, TO YOUR DENTIST, TO YOUR DEFENSE WORK, ETC. DOSrT DRIVE ALONs. 


HOW TO BUDGET YOUR TIRE MILES 


Get a copy of this Tire Mileage Budget Chart from the United 
States Rubber Company or from your local U. S. Tire Dealer. 
Have him estimate the mileage in each tire. Then divide the 
number of miles left in your worst tire by the number of weeks 
you want your tires to last. If it is 2 years, divide by 104; 3 years 
divide by 156, etc. This is your weekly mileage allowance. 























If you have rubber-soled Kedettes, they can be tubbed. If yours 
have rope or leather soles, freshen them with a damp cloth. Rinse 
your rubber gloves, dry and dust with talcum powder before 
putting away. Wash girdles containing Lastex in mild soap; don’t 
wring out: dry in towel; leave flat in room temperature until dry. 
Keep all rubber articles away from heat, sunlight and oil. 





1230 Sixth Avenue 





KEEP YOUR TIRES 


PROPERLY INFLATED 


1. AUTOMOBILE TIRES — Underinfia- 
tion causes rapid tread wear, 
wastes mileage. Air pressure of 
all tires must be checked weekly. 


2. TRUCK TIRES— Underinflation 
wears out the tread rapidly, al- 
lows the tire to crush easily. 
Overinflation allows the tire to 
bruise easily, to fail at beads. 
3. TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT TIRES — 
Underinflation causes buckling 
and damage to the cord body— 
usually on the furrow side. 








Check Tractor -Tire Inflation 
Pressures Every 3 Weeks 


Front Tires Rear Tires 
4 ply—28 ibs. | Minimum — 12 Ibs. 
6 ply—36 ibs. | Furrow Tire— 
4 bbs. additional 


See Your implement Dealer 
for Other Tire Pressures 











WASH OFF RUBBER BOOTS 





Manure and other acids injure 
rubber boots. Wash them off 
after each wearing and dry out 
perspiration before putting them 
away. Hang up your rubber foot- 
wear, upside down and avoid 
folds in boot tops, etc. 


TAKE CARE OF KEDS 


Rubber-soled fabric shoes last longer 
if they are washed when dirty or 
soaked with perspiration. Keep 
them away from hot stoves. 








New York 











Watch for these 
common tire defects: 





1. AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

UNEVEN TREAD WEAR means 
wasted tread rubber from (a) 
underinflation; (b) wheels out- 
of-balance, or (c) out-of-line; 
(d) brakes out-of-adjustment. 





2. TRUCK TIRES 

OVERLOADING of the truck is the 
greatest single cause of tire 
failure. Ask your tire dealer for 
greatest load you should carry. 





3. TRACTOR TIRES 


TREAD CUTTING is caused by 
(a) spinning the wheels; (b) 
from glass, rocks, metal, or 
(c) scuffing of tires against un- 
plowed land. Have cuts repaired. 


4. IMPLEMENT TIRES 

Grease, oil, manure, spray- 
chemicals will rot rubber tires. 
Wash them off after each expo- 
sure to such rubber “‘enemies.”’ 


KEEP ALL RUBBER-TIRED 
VEHICLES UNDER COVER 


Sunlight destroys rubber, causes 
it to check badly. When not 
in regular use, keep all rubber- 
tired vehicles JACKED-UP, 








DON'T BEND HOSE 








| 


Lie hose flat or over two pegs. Keep 
it out of sunlight and out of drive- 
ways when not in use. 


SAVE SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL 


Gather up all the old tires, boots, hot 
water bottles, hose, all the discarded 
machinery, auto farm imple- 
ments. Then sell it for cash to your 
nearest junk dealer or auto wrecker. If 
they won't take it, notify your County 
Agent what you have. He will tell you 
what to do with it. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center . 
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Published in The greatest 
thisspace starofthe 
every month screen! 





‘Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire!” 
* * * * 

This was John Milton’s idea of the glad- 

some month. 
* * * * 
Leo’s idea is bounteous, too, 
In bringing these happy hits to you. 
* * * * 
In Maytime succession comes... 
* * * * 
I. The newest of the famous Hardy 
perennials—‘‘The Courtship of Andy 
Hardy”. » y» x + 
Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dynamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title. 





II. ““Mokey” is the name of a picture 
and the name of a boy! ‘“‘Mokey”’, the 
picture introduces ‘“‘Mokey”’ the boy 
(Bobby Blake). He’ll remind you of 
Jackie Coogan in ‘‘The Kid”. He'll re- 
mind you of Jackie Cooper in ‘The 
Champ”’. But most of all, he’ll remind 
vou of every small boy you’ve ever 
known and loved. 
x & & * 
A deep bow to ‘“Mokey’s’’ Director, 
Wells Root, and Producer J. Walter 
Rubin. And an extra bend of the knee 
to Mr. Root and Jan Fortune for the 
splendid screenplay. 
* * * * 

III. Getting even further down-to- 
earth, and down-to-mirth, consider 
“Rio Rita”. This is the biggest enter- 
prise the King Zanies have ever graced. 
Abbott and Costello are their funniest. 
The film is all theirs. 


oe 





But one or two renowned and attractive 
personalities augment the proceedings. 
* * * * 

You can’t not-mention Kathryn Gray- 

son or John Carroll. 

* * * * 
“Bud” and “Lou” in their first big 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer opus will have 
you rolling in the aisles. 

* * * * 
So let’s go rolling down to “‘Rio Rita’. 


—Leo 
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i We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

When nme | always say,‘ I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife,’’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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ALL OF US 





LL OF US now 
have our sug- 
ar rationing 

books. Until after 
the war is over we 
shall no doubt con- 
tinue to use them, 
probably for many 





things besides sug- 
ar. When there is 
not enough of a commodity everybody 
needs, dividing up equally seems to be a 
fair and sensible procedure. If the au- 
thorities find ways to provide reasonably 
for special needs, such as home canning 


Wheeler McMillen 


and preserving, few will object to the cll 
slight inconvenience as long as it helps fs 
win the war. MG 


* 


The list of reasons officialiy given for 
the necessity to ration sugar appears to 
have been correct as far as it went, but 
it was not complete. No mention was 
made of the fact, little known to millions 
of consumers, that American farmers 
have not been permitted to raise sugar 
freely. In recent years beet and cane 
growers within the 48 states have been 
restricted to producing no more than 30% 
of the nation’s total sugar needs. The | 
big end of the sugar market, the other 
70%, has been reserved for the U. S. 
territories of Hawaii, Philippines and 
Puerto Rico, for Cuba and other coun- 
tries. Our own territories are entitled to 
share our market, but foreign nations 
have been favored at the expense of home 


Jumping Jupiter, was | sur- 
prised when I found how easy 
it is to clean and polish our bus 
with Johnson’s Carnu. Carnu 
does both jobs at once in half 
the time—cleans and polishes 
with one application. It slicks 
up chromium trimmings, too. 
Rub Carnu on just hard 
enough to loosen dirt—let it 
dry—-wipe it off. Just like that, 
your car is sparkling with its 
original showroom shine. 


larmers. 
* 


No small part of the present shortages 
might have been averted had the United 
States followed a consistent program of 
developing home production. Besides lim- 
iting sugar, little en ouragement has been 
given those who wanted to raise more 
vegetable oils, nor to those who have 
wanted research to enable American | 
farmers to grow the fibers, starches, drugs 
and other items regularly paid for and 
consumed by America’s people. All these 
products are badly needed now. Instead, 
the effort was to extend the reciprocal 
trade idea so as not only to reduce the 
quantity of things grown on this coun- 
try’s farms, but to discourage new crops 


from being established. 
* 


While spending money for the AAA 
and FSA on one hand, the policy has been 
to refuse to build up the new sources of 
production and profit which might even- 
tually make such patchwork agencies un- 
necessary. By depriving home agricul- Y Cal 
ture of the home markets, the need for Ou 


government help to farmers has been con- 
tinued. Government has beaten farmers 


COPYRIGHT S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 1942 
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Keep it clean! That’s the Little 
Woman’s order. She’s talking 
about our car. Says the dirt and 
grease and road scum that’s ac- 
cumulated will raise Ned with 
the finish. I sure thought I was 
in for it. And me a block cap- 
tain, too! 


No sabotage in our garage! 
Johnson’s Carnu removes every 
trace of road scum, grease, bug 
juice — which can damage the 
finish. Deterioration is retarded. 
For lasting protection—to make 
a Carnu polish last longer—save 
car washings and make upkeep 
easier — apply Johnson’s Auto 
Wax. At auto supply stores, serv- 
ice stations, regular wax dealers. 
If you can’t obtain Johnson’s 
Auto Wax, use regular Johnson’s 
Wax — it’s almost as easy to use. 
All Johnson’s Wax Polishes pro- 
vide positive protection. 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly— 
Tuesday nights—NBC 


looks like new 


y use CARNAL 


Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4y 7ae-~ 


THIS WORKING THE 
SWING SHIFT IS THE 
BERRIES ~- AFTER I 
GET OFF AT MIDNIGHT, 
MARGE AND ME'S GOIN’ 
DOWN TO THE JUKE 
JOINT AND DO A 
LITTLE JIVING ~--- 
WANNA GRAB 

YOUR WREN AND 














p NOT ME, 
HANDSOME- 
IM GOING 
HOME FOR 
A COMPLETE 








SO GRANNY BEGAN SERVING POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY~~ AS A DELICIOUS CEREAL, AND IN SWELL 
BRAN MUFFINS! AND DID THEY RING THE BELL 77? 















| FUNNY 7% ms, 
THING WITH § YEAH / IT GIVES you 
WOLVES A CHANCE §& 







JOHNNY ON 
THE SWING TO GOBBLE UP 
SHIFT ~~~ THESE DEELISHUS 









STILL WIN 


HE'S EATING | POST'S BRAN MUFFINS 









THE SWELL MUFFIN 













BREAKFAST GRANNY MAKES FOR THE PRIZE 
A i 
WHILE WERE f\ ME-~- LAY OFF 'EM, FOR BAKIN, ee 
LUNCH WILL YA, MOM : 
Pop! 
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P. 
Bran Flakes 










NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER-— 


There is one in every family 
who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra benefits 











¢ Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post's 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 

You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

I. Bran to help prevent constipation 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 




















with one hand while patting them with 
the other. The only real solution to the 
farm income problem is opportunity to 


produce more things at fair profits. 


* 


The internationalists who favored giv- 
ing the U. S. farm markets to other 
countries did not expect to be confronted 
with a situation when sugar, rubber, bur- 
lap, and oils could not be imported 
freely. They have not yet admitted the 
damage their ideas inflicted on the na- 
tional defense. Common sense, of course, 
always said that the nation’s strength in a 
crisis would be greater if we produced 
every possible item of military or civil 
use within our own borders. The interna- 
tionalists have thus proved to be the true 
isolationists. Their policies have isolated 
Americans from rubber and burlap, and 
have isolated us from enough sugar and 
vegetable oils. 

* 


Mention of this now would have no 


| merit were it not that the same individuals 
are doing most of the talking about how 
| to arrange the world after the war is won. 


Events have proved them wrong at every 
point. With an unbroken record of errors 
and failures, they presume to tell us how 
to shape tomorrow. Americans will, I 
hope. insist upon maintaining U. S. sov- 
ereignty and the American opportunity 
to produce and earn. The whole world 
will have to work its way up again. 


x wk &k * 


IS AMERICAN history taught in your 
schools? In 22 states the study of the 
nation’s history is not required. This 


| shocking fact is stated by Allan Nevins, 


an Illinois farm boy who has become a 
foremost biographer and historian, in the 
New York Times. In 26 states some 
history teaching is required, but “even 
the conscientious 26 are often vague and 
unexacting.” Nevins says. How can Amer- 
ican institutions be understood if the 
schools do not teach history? Can sound 
citizenship be taught without teaching 
history? When one considers that the 
entire reason for state support of educa- 
tion is that an educated citizenship is 
necessary if representative government is 
to work, it is hard to understand the 
lack of emphasis on history. Better throw 
out something else. 


x © *€ 


ANNIE ran away the other day. Annie 
is our farm collie. When a colored lady, 
who on that day was assisting with house- 
cleaning, learned that Annie was up to 
such tricks, she advised that we cut a 
piece from the end of Annie’s tail and 
bury it under the doorstep. “Then she 
wont go *way no mo’.” Maybe so, but 
we couldn’t talk Annie into trying it. 
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Washington, Tuesday, May 12 
OW that the war production ma- 
chine is really beginning to roll, 
Washington is feeling a little 
better and looking ahead a little more. 

Plenty of things are still wrong in this 
town. Nearly everyone here is.reconciled 
to days and weeks and months—maybe 
years—of worry, and death, and nerve- 
wracking, body-wearying, dirty fighting. 
President Roosevelt, speeding down 
Pennsylvania Avenue with President 
Prado of Peru last week, was in no 
erinning, hat-waving mood—and he 
typifies Washington. 

Officials of both the old agencies and 
the new war bureaus say they find more 
efficient and willing co-operation among 
their respective headquarters than ever 
before. In a city afflicted with back- 
biting bureaucracy in its most rabid 
form, these are encouraging words. 


ASIDE from war production, the cap- 
ital’s biggest struggles are with the ra- 
tioning system, soon to be extended to 
clothing and some foods, and with the 
menacing price inflation. 

Observers here were surprised and 
much disheartened with the presidential 
seven-point message and speech that pur- 
ported to put a stop to the upward spiral 
of prices. Five of the seven points re- 
quire no legislation, and are mostly in- 
effective without the other two—reduc- 
tion of farm price parity ceilings, and a 
stop to advancing labor wages. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt stands firmly by 


his guns on the wage question, relying 
on “voluntary stabilization” of wage 


rates, and since this automatically makes 
it impossible for agriculture to agree to 
lower farm product ceilings, Washington 
is inclined to throw up its hands. The 
expectation here is that after a pause of 
a few weeks prices will resume their up- 
ward way, in spite of Leon Henderson 


and OPA. 
s 


WHY DOES the administration obstruct 
any move, however moderate and reason- 
able, to put the labor unions and their 
bosses under any kind of control? 

One observer here puts it thus: we 
have had since 1933 what would be 
called in other countries a socialist-labor 
government. Its primary interest is in 
labor, or rather in organized labor, and 
nothing will be done, or permitted to be 
done, that might be injurious to this 
particular class of the population. 

Since this fact is well understood by 
farm leaders in Washington, it is certain 


* GOINGS-ON IN 


Late News of Government 
What It Means to Farmers 


that they will continue to oppose any 
relaxation of the parity “ceilings” on 
farm crops. Every check-up on Congress 
shows that they have the votes to make 
this stick as long as the labor union 
bosses are not controlled by law. 


“YOU WANT me to ask the War Pro- 
duction Board to do that? Man, this De- 
partment doesn’t tell WPB what to do. 
WPB gives us the orders.” 

That part of a telephone conversation 
last week expresses the current set-up 
in Washington. The war agencies are 
running the show, and being largely city- 
minded men, are not too well informed 
on agriculture and its requirements. 

In January, Leon Henderson wrested 
control of agriculture from Secretary 
Wickard, when the Secretary had to back 





Iowa Senator Guy Mark Gillette is lead- 

ing a fight to get farmers into the rub- 

ber business, asking appropriations for 

new plants in the midwest to make alco- 

hol from grain, to be converted into syn- 
thetic rubber. 





WASHINGTON * 









down on his stand for supervision of 
farm prices. Few people here blame the 
Secretary for something he could not 
much help, his “in” with the President 
being a little farther out than Hender- 
son’s. However, the effect on farming 
is and will be considerable. 

For years just about everyone in 
America has expected food to appear 
automatically in the grocery stores. 
Everyone still expects food to appear in 
whatever quantity is needed, in the fa- 
miliar cans or bottles or cellophane. 
That’s all the average city man in the 
war agencies thinks about food. 





IN TERMS of this kind of bread-and- 
water thinking, farmers can produce 
millions of tons of food. They did during 
the last war, and are relied on to do it 
again. 

Farmers are willing, but with labor 
and equipment shortages they should 
have not only the incentive of patriotism, 
but also the incentive of price. With 
price control out of the hands of the 
man who must get the foods and fibers 
to the armed men and the factories, he 
lacks one of his most essential weapons 
for efficient war-winning. Farm people in 
Washington recognize that fact. The city- 
minded people ignore it. 

Specifically, the outlook as seen by 
observers here is for a squeak-through 
this year on labor and equipment, a much 
worse situation in those respects next 
year and thereafter. Bans limiting con- 
struction of farm buildings are going into 
effect, and even lumber may be scarce. 
There is talk that the Army may ask a 
60-day freezing of lumber sales. Nails 
will be hard to get. Advice from here 
is to see your local War Board, see what 
it can do to help you if you need to put 
up new sheds, bins or henhouses. 


THERE ARE no priorities on_ politics, 
least of all in the capital. After several 
months of virtual silence, the Democratic 
National Committee, through Charles 
Michelson’s clip sheet and famed “Dis- 
pelling the Fog,” has come to life, evi- 
dently intending to wage the 1942 cam- 
paign on a pre-Pearl Harbor basis. 
Current plan is to force all contests 
to be fought on the voting records of 
Congressmen on the major defense bills 
—selective service, lend-lease, armament 
appropriations, etc. Any congressman 
who on his own or because he thought 
his constituents were opposed to it, voted 
against any of these bills is now con- 
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GOOD CITIZENS VOTE! 


E in America are among the few human beings left in the 

world who still have any of the rights of freedom. Wouldn’t 
it be ironic if we were not to use the privileges now become so 
rare? Especially the most valuable one of all? 

In war time, when good citizens are pre-occupied with doing 
their utmost for victory, the other kind of citizens inevitably seize 
the chance to increase their hold on civil government. 

One of their ways is to win the nominations, for their choice of 
men, at the primary elections. Often they get away with it. They 
get out their votes while the rest of the people are too busy with 
other important matters. 

This year, with gasoline rationing starting in 17 states and 
likely soon to become national, farmers may find it easy to stay 
home from the primary elections. 


Don’t do it. 
No business, not even the work of badly needed crops, is more 


important than the business of good citizenship. The boys are 
fighting abroad for the right of freedom. Not to use the vote, the 
greatest of freedom’s privileges, would this year actually be an 
affront to the fighting men. 

So, as the primary elections come up in the respective states, 
this year as never before the good citizen will take his time to 
study the merits of the candidates and will go to the polls to vote. 
He will take his neighbors along, save gasoline and tires, and help 
them to do their share toward good government. 

Good government in every township, town and state, good and 
independent men from every Congressional District, are more im- 











portant than ever in war time. 


counted. 











Those with bad intentions will 


Good citizens are not good citizens unless they vote. 


have their voters out to be 








sidered unfit to hold office, according to 
New Deal campaign rules. 

Michelson has now decided to blame 
the war and its attendant troubles on the 
election of a Republican Congress in 
1918, and is aiming to prevent the same 
thing from happening in 1942. 


RESULTS OF the early primaries in 
Illinois, Indiana and South Dakota. as 
well as a couple of by-elections in Colo- 
rado and Connecticut, have not made 
New Deal leaders any too happy. 

The resolution of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in Chicago is thought 
here to have been inconclusive. and will 
not dictate any particular trend of action 
or stand by Republican candidates. 
Washington certainly does not credit 
Wendell Willkie with any great success 
in his attempt to purge the party of pre- 
Pearl Harbor nationalists. 

Washington does not look for the war 
to hamper campaigning directly. 

Despite conflicting early guesses on 
gains for either party next November, 
observers here believe that the military 
fortunes of the United States in the 
weeks preceding the election will greatly 


influence the votes, as they have in pre- 
vious wars, 


THE COST of one commodity with which 
every American has to cope is about to 
go way up. That commodity is a tax 
receipt. 

The tax bill which will become law 


JUNE 


about August will be a stiff one, but 
higher taxes are generally recognized as 
necessary. The new taxes will help pay 
for the war, as well as help control infla- 
tion, and Washington is aware of the 
growing demand for a sales tax as a 
method of equalizing the tax burden, and 
hitting the so-called lower brackets where 
so much of the inflationary buying now 
originates. 

Once the tax bill is out of the way. the 
House expects to recess, probably under 
the three-day “gentleman’s agreement” 
rule, for several weeks. 

Likelihood of any farm bills of impor- 
tance coming up is practically nil. The 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
been struggling, as it seems to do every 
Spring, with a farm credit bill. Despite 
Chairman Fulmer’s insistence on report- 
ing out such a bill, best guess is that no 
passage can be expected. Reason: too 
much money for a matter not directly 
hooked up with war expenditures. 


é& 
GLEANINGS: Wheat loans for 1942 will 


average $1.14 a bushel at the farm... 
USDA says the average number of eggs 
per hen has risen from 84 in 1909 to 110 
in 1941. Not bad, biddy. . . . One year 
after the first delivery of food products 
to representatives of United Nations, pur- 
chases of farm products for Lend-Lease 
and other requirements passed the billion 
dollar mark. Through April 22, pur- 
chases totaled $1,010,000,000. . . . Na- 
tional debt subject to statutory debt 
limitation of $125,000,000,000, as of 
April 30, stood at $64,396,554,789. 

Soil Conservation Service, in its reorgan- 
ization last week, is eliminating three 
regional offices and 79 area offices. Skilled 
technical employes now working in Wash- 
ington, regional and other offices “will be 
assigned to work directly with farmers, 
local groups and other agencies in solv- 
ing production and conservation prob- 
lems.” . . . Look for newspaper pictures 
of Secretary Wickard planting corn; he 
spent the last week-end at home looking 
over a new planter. 





The reflecting pool in front of the Lincoln Memorial now has become an obstacle 

to be crossed by the thousands of Navy Department employes in new temporary 

buildings on both sides of the Mall. The useful but hardly graceful new bridges are 
just one example of the way war is changing Washington. 
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Talking about 
hobbies _ ees 


one that beats in all/ 


"YOU BET ITS FIRST,” 
Says PIPE-SMOKER 
JEARNOLD 


emf 


Jim’s planes fly high, 
but it’s Jim’s other 
hobby that really 
keeps him in the 
clouds—PrinceAlbert. 
“It sure is better 
tobacco!”” says Jim. 










RIPE, RICH, SMOOTH, 
MELLOW, AND COOt- 









THE SPECIAL 
NO-BITE PROCESS 
1S A WONDER! 















( NOTA BITOF 
HARSHNESS TO PA. 
IN ‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES, 


EITHER. (TS $O ~ err 
MILD, YET SO RIPE- — he 


TASTING. AND HOW 
PRINCE ALBERT 
Rous! EASY, FAST, eg 
TRIM, AND FIRM. PA'S fi 





pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
5 every handy can of Prince Albert 













“SECOND 70 NONE,” 
says ROLL-YOUR-OWNER 


70 fine satan detetes te Tbpex tills 





every handy can of Prince Albert 







Rogers also hobbies 








with scientific truck- 
gardening. We say 
“also” because, as he 
puts it, “I wouldn’t 
enjoy my gardening 
half as much without 
Prince Albert.” 










In recent laboratory 





“smoking bowl” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


4 DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 

30 other of the largest- 

selling brands tested... 
coolest of all! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina T H E N A Tl ie] N A L J ©] Y Ss M ©] K E 
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GUARD THESE 
"TROWELE- 





CHECK GEAR BOX DAILY—Make sure it has 
adequate oil. Use the oil you put in your 
tractor. Insulated Havoline or Texaco 
Motor Oil or Texaco Diesel oil protect 
your type tractor engine, because they stand 
up under temperatures which break down 
ordinary oils. 





PICK A GASOLINE for your tractor that 
gives you as much as possible in work- 
per-gallon: Texaco Fire-Chief. And check 
your carburetor adjustment occasionally. 
Field tests by Illinois Agricultural Engi- 
neers showed that many carburetors were 
improperly adjusted, causing gallons of 
gasoline to be wasted daily. 


. pape CTR FRKOLU 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angels, Calif., 
New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Texace Preducts also distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 


Minneapolis, Minn.; 


NE BREAK-DOWNS 





PROTECT THE PITMAN WITH MARFAK. This 
high-speed moving part can cause real 
trouble. Watch for “‘end play” and elim- 
inate it. Lubricate frequently with Marfak 
—Texaco’s super-tough lubricant that sticks 
to its job, resisting wear-out, wash-out and 
squeeze-out. 





100 “TROUBLE SPOTS” —their causes and 


cure—are discussed in the new 80-page 


manual of handy facts for farmers, ‘‘Har- 
vest Gold.” Get your FREE copy today. 
Write or phone the Texaco man serving 
your community or the nearest district 
office of The Texas Company listed below. 


New Orleans, La.; 
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MARFAK CRANKSHAFT BEARINGS fre-' 
quently. These bearings wear out rapidly 
unless constantly lubricated. Remember: 
an ounce of quality lubrication is worth a 
pound of repair metal. 


MARFAK AXLE BEARINGS (open wagon 
hub type) daily; wheel bearings (sealed 
type) once a month. And for proper tractor 
lubrication, ask your local Texaco man for 
a Marfak lubrication chart. He’ll be glad 
to give you one free! 
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STICK TO TEXACO! There's a reliable ~ 
Texaco Product for your fuel and lubri- re 
cation needs. Call your Texaco man today! ar 
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WHAT A SWELL FARM HAND HE’LL MAKE! 


Courtesy The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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“NICE PLACE WE HAVE HERE!” 


Courtesy The Philadelphia Record 





AN John L. Lewis organize farmers 
C on labor union lines? By May 10, 

the United Dairy Farmers of Amer- 
ica claimed that 30,000 dairymen, 1% of 
the country’s dairymen, had signed “yes.” 
Subsidiary of United Mine Workers, the 
one union still backing Lewis’s power, 
the United Dairy Farmers has put 300 
organizers to work in thirteen states 
since March 6. 

The pledge signed by its joiners prom- 
ises to pay dues and obey union rules. 
The dues are $1.50 a month. The rules 
are not set forth. The union, itself, an- 
nounces that it has no program. 

Yet a recent Gallup poll shows that 
only 70° of America’s farmers are defi- 
nitely against labor’s organization of 
Agriculture (11% openly favor it; 19% 
are still “undecided” ). Lines are forming 
for a struggle that can result in anything 
from the permanent public demise of Mr. 
Lewis to the creation of a national social- 





“LET ME HELP—” 


Courtesy United Dairy Farmers 


ist movement that will permanently bind 
Agriculture and Labor in political action. 
Obviously, the outlook is serious. 

Farm Bureau, Grange, Farmer’s Union, 
and the Milk Producer Co-operatives 
have been jarred together in an Anti- 
Lewis Front. 

Vegetable growers, dairymen, orchard- 
ists and farm organization leaders in the 
northeast, brought together to organize 
against Lewis, have set up a permanent 
New England Council for Agriculture, 
with William J. Neal, New Hampshire 
state grange master, as president. 

Despite Washington instructions to “sit 
on the fence,” Extension Directors in 
several states indicate that if Lewis’ or- 
ganizers get the opposition down and 
start gouging, they will bring all their 
man-power and publicity media to the 
rescue. 

In Wisconsin, the Council for Agri- 
culture came out officially against the 
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ANY REFERENCE FROM YOUR LAST EMPLOYER? 


“SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDEDI” — 


Courtesy New York World- Telegram 


new union, followed this up with a series 
of mass meetings in its big dairy coun- 
ties. 

In Colorado, on May 10, James G. 
Patton, president of National Farmers 
Union, came out formally against the 
“Lewis invasion,” saying “it is the re- 
sponsibility of farmers to organize them- 
selves. It is not the responsibility of labor 
or big business or anyone outside of agri- 
culture.” 

In the Chicago shed, Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation’s able Arthur H. Lauterbach took 
the leadership in the Lewis opposition, 
told Farm Journal in an exclusive inter- 
view that he believes Lewis is out for 
the creation of a “third party in 1944.” 
To date, only one organizer has appeared 
in northern Illinois. But more are on 
the way, and the co-ops are building their 
fences against them. “If Lewis wins,” 
Lauterbach said flatly, “the co-operative 
movement is dead.” 
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FOR * Kathryn Lewis (right), John L.'s daughter 
and secretary-treasurer of District 50, United Mine 
Workers, is a soft-spoken, shrewd Bryn Mawr gradu- 
ate. Ralph Marlatt (left below) formerly publicity 
man for the Auto Workers Union, is National Or- 
oe of United Dairy Formers. Ora Gassaway 


right below) is president of District 


Across New York State, Farm Journal 
editors sat in on a series of meetings 
conducted by Free Farmers, Inc., the 
united-front organization set up. and sup- 
ported jointly by the GLF Co-operative. 


Farm _ Bureau. Grange, Dairymen’s 
League, Home Bureau Federation and 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange. Func- 
tioning somewhat differently from the 
other anti-Lewis movements, Free Farm- 
ers proceeds on the theory that Lewis is 
seeking to elevate himself to a dictator- 
ship by snatching control of the nation’s 
food supply, with milk as a “starter.” 


Labor’s Philosophy Is Urban 


With labor in control of a farm union, 
they charge, Agriculture faces closed- 
shop methods, terrorism and eventual 
serfdom under the typically urban view- 
points that dominate unionist thought. 

In return for a written promise that 
each member will go to the aid of any 
fellow farmer “whenever he is _threat- 
ened,” Free Farmers has arranged for in- 
surance policies that will pay members 
up to $10,000 for damage caused farms 
and equipment by “strike, riot, civil 
commotion or malicious damage.” (No 
premiums necessary, as the co-ops are 
contributing “40 of 1% of their net sales 
to the Free Farmer movement. ) 

“If Lewis succeeds in organizing the 
3.000.000 dairymen in this country, and 
Congress and the President let him get 
away with it, we are well on the way 
toward dictatorship,” J. A. McConnell, 
general manager of GLF and a director 
of Free Farmers believes. “We don’t plan 
to organize outside of the New York shed 


50, United 
Mine Workers. Marlatt is the only one of the trio 
claiming to know anything about milk or farming. 
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unless we are called in. We’ve come to- 
gether to beat Lewis. and after he’s 
beaten Free Farmers will be laid back on 
the shelf. 

“The organization” he admitted “could 
be used as the basis for the creation of a 
permanent Conference Board to study 
milk and general farm distribution prob- 
lems in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey.” 

That same day, McConnell sat in with 
a delegation of upstate New York farm 
women who had come together to organize 
their own fight against Lewis. At meet- 
ing’s end, they voted to give the services 
of a full-time organizer to the Free 
Farmers’ cause. 

The New England Council for Agricul- 
ture includes representatives from dairy, 
poultry, fruit and crop associations as 
well as the general farm associations, 
purchasing co-ops, livestock, maple sugar 
and lumber associations. Extension Serv- 
ice directors and state commissioners will 
act as advisory members. “This is the 
first time all our agriculture has gotten 
together in a council of farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled organizations,” 
President Neal said at the end of the 
first meeting. 

Oddly enough, there is a political angle 
in the eastern dairy belt. In New York 
Tom Dewey, expected to campaign for 
the governorship in the fall, has attacked 
dairy unionization in a speech. In Penn- 
sylvania the two candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor appear 
to be split on this issue. General Edward 
Martin has taken a strong stand against 
unionization of dairymen: Senator James 


J. Davis, former Secretary of Labor 
whose political career has been founded 
largely on union labor connections, is 
supposed to be supported by Lewis in his 
primary campaign. 

In Ohio. in Indiana. in Michigan, in 
all the thirteen big dairy states that have 
felt the sweep of John L. Lewis’ eyebrows. 
other united farm fronts were growing. 


Lewis Isn’t Worried—Yet 

But John L. Lewis isn’t worried. Kath- 
ryn Lewis isn’t worried. Ralph Marlatt. 
the 33 year old publicity man who has 
been named National Organizer of United 
Dairy Farmers, is openly grinning. 
There’s plenty in the union’s pot. And 
the fire is hot. Angry producers are roast 
goose for any good organizer. 

Across the Middle West dairymen are 
mad because the government has slashed 
evaporated milk prices 35¢ per cwt. 

In New England, dairymen have been 
mad a long time because evaporated and 
condensed milk sales have kicked the 
bottom out of Boston’s fluid milk market. 

In New York state, Federal agents have 
preached the “more milk” sermon so 
well that milk production for March was 
1,500,000 Ibs. above March, 1941. Yet 
fluid use was up only 400,000 Ibs. and 
uniform price was down to $2.43, a 38¢ 
drop since November, compared to a 22¢ 
drop between November, 1940 and March 
31, 1941. Producers were beginning to 
ask embarrassing questions and, strictly 
off the record, more than one state official 
preaches “controlled production” as the 
only solution. 


Research Before Program 


“We haven’t any program,” Kathryn 
Lewis, John L’s soft-spoken daughter told 
Farm Journal on May 1. “We may not 
have a program for two or three years.” 
She pushed an ash tray across the desk. 
Her blue eyes were quizzical. 

“We don’t know very much about 
milk,” she said slowly. “All we know is 
that the producer doesn’t get enough to 
live on. All we’re offering him at presen: 
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ire the organizational services of the best 


collective bargaining agency in the history 


of American labor. 

“We are convinced that strikes won't 
settle the problem. They don’t do any- 
thing to ‘surplus’. The eventual solution 
for milk lies in legislation and research. 

“The legislation is impossible until 
dairymen have organized. Meanwhile, 
United Dairy Farmers are setting up 
their own research laboratory. Before 
we get through with this thing. we in- 
tend to know more about milk than Na- 
tional Dairy and Borden’s put together.” 

Ralph Marlatt slid forward in his chair 
at the other side of Miss Lewis’ ornate 
office. “Heretofore,” he explained, “all 
milk programs have been based on fluid 
or butter prices. We're going to work 
scientifically toward a program to cover 
all of milk’s products. Cheese, butter, 
evaporated, condensed, powder, casein, 
plastics. 

“Dried beef never lowered the price 
of fresh beef. The market for pigs’ 
knuckles in Tibet doesn’t influence the 
price of pork loins in Detroit. Yet con- 
sumption of evaporated and condensed 
milk, made from ‘surplus’, has lowered 
the demand and consequently the price 
of fresh or ‘fluid’ milk year after year. 

“If the old-line farm organizations had 
done anything about these problems, we 
wouldn’t stand a chance of getting into 
the farm field. 

“But they haven't. So we do have a 
chance.” 

Kathryn Lewis is a veteran in-fighter. 
She can take questions and fire the 
answers right back. 


“Mustn’t Be Called CIO” 


“What about a third labor organization, 
with farmers as the nucleus?” 

The answers came softly, easily across 
her leather-topped desk. “The United 
Mine Workers are in approximately the 
same position today that they were in 
when the Committee for Industrial Or- 
vanization was founded in 1935. That’s 
the reason United Dairy Farmers mustn’t 
be called a CIO union. It isn’t one.” 


United Mine Workers will not resign 
from CIO, she explained. But if they are 
“kicked out,” they'll naturally be on their 
own. Principal opposition to her father 
from within CIO comes from the “Com- 
munistic element,” she claims, and alleges 
that this is so strong that CIO executives 
don’t dare to buck it. 

And what about the charges that John 
L. Lewis is still an isolationist and an 
appeaser? 

“On that point.” the soft voice came 
back, “it’s about time to put up or shut 
up. If our enemies have anything on us, 
it’s their duty as American citizens to 
report us to the nearest government 
agency. They haven’t because they can’t. 

“There haven’t been any authorized 
strikes in United Mine Workers since 
December 7. There have been two un- 
authorized strikes, and both were settled 
within 24 hours. The entire treasury 
reserve of the organization, about $5,000.- 
000, has been offered to the U. S. govern- 
ment for the duration.” 

Does she believe that unions should 
run milk processing plants? 

“It’s not the concern of unions to run 
them,” she answered. “I do believe, how- 
ever, that they should be controlled by 
producers.” 

She favors co-operatives, then? 

“Outside the union. The union is 
merely a collective bargaining agency.” 

The interview lasted another half hour. 
It summed up like this. There is $500,000 
now available to union organizers, and 
plenty more where that came from. There 
are 300 full-time organizers in the field 
in 13 states. Meanwhile, surveys are 
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being conducted by regional offices of 
United Mine Workers in other states. 


$54,000,000 A Year 


No effort has been made to organize 
potato growers in Maine and Idaho, de- 
spite rumors to the contrary. (A personal 
check in the Aroostook country of Maine 
on May 1-2 by a Farm Journal correspon- 
dent showed “No organization yet.”) Or- 
ganization of other farm activities is not 
in the cards as yet, 

Union dues will probably be fixed at 
$1.50 per month. Of this, one half will 
stay with the local, one-sixth will go to 
District 50, the immediate organizational 
parent of the union, and one-third will go 
to the national treasury of United Mine 
Workers. (IF all dairymen are organized, 
dues will total $54,000,000 per year, ap- 
proximately 4% of the gross farm income 
from milk in a normal year.) The orig- 
inal initiation fee of 10c per cow has 
been dropped. 

So-called “collective bargaining” with 
Milk Control Boards and state Legisla- 
tures will not be attempted until 80% of 
the dairymen in any section have been 
signed up, Marlatt alleged. 

Only present affiliates of the union are 
the United Dairy Farmers of Michigan, 
where the drive started several months 
ago, and the Dairy Farmers Union of up- 
state New York. Marlatt claims that two 
other small dairy associations in New 
York and Pennsylvania will sign up be- 
fore mid-May. “We expect to have about 
100.000 members by late fall,” he said. 
“It'll be a long, hard pull. But we can 
stand it.” 














AGAINST x C. L. Dickinson (left), secretary of 
Free Farmers, Inc., and executive of GLF, has his 
own dairy farm at Virgil, N. Y. Free Farmers’ presi- 
dent, H. W. Vorhees (above) is also president of the 
New Jerse 


Farm Bureau. J. A. McConnell, a vice 


right), is general manager of GLF. Last 
week other Free Farmer organizations were growing 
in Virginia under the leadership of W. G. Wysor 
of Richmond; in Maryland under the leadership of 
Roger Corbett, College Park, and in Pennsylvania 
under the leadership of R. N. Benjamin, Harrisburg. 
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Fighters Need 15,000.000 sheep pelts 
(i.e, shearlings) this year for flying jack- 
ets, boot linings and the like. U.S. flocks 
normally supply only 3.000.000 a year. To 
boost the output, Federal scouts are in 
Texas and California now, asking raisers 
to clip a month or so before marketing. 
so that flocks will have the right length 
of pelt at slaughter time. Government 
wants No. 2 shearlings (*< to % in. of 
wool). They may have to offer a subsidy 
of 50c to $1 a head to get them, inasmuch 
as prices now are only about $1.90 each. 
Also, the War Department would like to 
see grazers use a lot of phenothiazine on 
flocks. Reason is that surgical sutures are 
made from sheep intestines. Nodular 
worms thicken the intestines, cause ul- 
cers, make them useless for surgery. 
Phenothiazine will blitz the worms. 





They Forgot One Thing when they 
built the new Allamakee county (lowa) 
courthouse and that was getting in touch 
with the sheriff on the top floor after 
5 P. M. The sheriff fixed that by run- 
ning a rope up the side of the building 
and attaching a cowbell on his end. They 
can get him anytime now. 


Canned “Butter,” processed for stor- 
age without refrigeration, is being sent 
abroad for use by American troops. 
Officially, this item is called “Carter 
Spread.” It is made from butter to which 
a fat made from hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil flakes has been added to bring 
the melting point up to 110° F. The 
spread is sealed in enamel-lined tin cans 
holding one and two pounds. 


Dehydrated Yams are on the Army’s 
food shelf. First orders, as well as a 
$71,000 loan from Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., go to the Gilbert C. Wilson 
Laboratory at Denton, Texas. Gilbert 
Wilson is the young chemistry teacher 
at North Texas State Teachers’ College 
who became interested in Chemurgy five 
years ago, began poking into local farm 
products and crops, and eventually de- 
veloped a drying process that preserves 
the Vitamin A in the sweet potato. The 
enlarged plant will process 50 tons of 
potatoes a day (15 tons of the dried 
product). Meanwhile, Wilson and _ his 
assistants continue research on the in- 
dustrial possibilities of more than a score 
of other Texas crops and plants. 








Complaining that he couldn’t get men 
for work on his farm, Aubrey Guyer, 
Fayette county, lowa, recently advertised 
for “two strong women to cut wood.” 


State Truck Laws are expected to 
get an overhauling in legislatures this 
year in order to facilitate wartime trans- 
portation. Kentucky has already in- 
creased allowable gross weight of motor 
vehicles from 18,000 to 28,000 Ibs., while 
a new Virginia statute increases the 
maximum gross weight from 35,000 to 
10.000 Ibs. 


General Breakdown In Crop limita- 
tions is expected by experts this year. 
Their reasoning is based on horse-sense. 
“It’s darned hard,” they say “to tell farm- 
ers that they should limit production of 
cotton when cottonseed means oil; of 
wheat when wheat pasture means beef, or 
sugar cane or beets when there’s ration- 
ing in effect.” 


34 Years Old is a seamless grain bag 
obtained recently by a St. Louis bag 
manufacturer from a flour miller in 
Greenville, Ohio. The miller vows it has 
been in use for 34 years, and it’s good 
for more service. Who has an older one? 


Crates Are Making a comeback in the 
potato and onion fields. They can be 
homebuilt, from any species of wood. 





Custer’s Last Stand is a farm near 
Corley, Iowa, which was operated by 
some member of the Custer family for 
88 years, until recently when Glen Custer 
moved to another farm. Purchased in 
1854 right after the Indians moved off 
of it, the farm’ has been the home of four 
generations of Custers and 20 Custer chil- 
dren have been reared on the farm. The 
farm is still owned by the Custers. 


The Berry Wagon (a light, four- 
wheeled, spring wagon drawn by one 
horse or mule), once widely used by 
North Carolina strawberry growers to 
haul their fruit to market, is seen again 
on the market this spring. Blame it on 
the tire shortage. 


Waxy Corn, home grown, may replace 
tapioca. Originally brought from China 
by a missionary, it was grown as a curi- 
osity until agronomists discovered that 
its starch content is more similar to root 
starch than that of ordinary corn. Crossed 
with Iowa’s sturdy Hybrid No. 939, it 
should be available for some commercial 
production next year. The 100 bushels 
available this year will be used by U. S. 
D. A. for seed production. 


Average U. S. Pay for farm labor (if 
you can getm) is now $37.43 a month 
with board. and $48.98 without board. 
That’s what the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture says, anyhow. 





Beans For Breakfast, beans for din- 
ner, beans for supper—beans, beans. 
beans! That’s the bill of fare for three 
Colorado boys, Melville Sackman, Wen- 
dell Carlson and Tom Schank, all stu- 
dents at the state agricultural college. 
who have volunteered as human guinea 
pigs in a four-week nutrition experiment 
to see whether pinto beans can replace 
milk, meat and eggs in diets for soldiers 
and civilians. As in World War I, the 
pinto bean (grown in Colorado and New 
Mexico) wants to help by providing a 
low-cost, high-protein diet. 





Horse Sense was displayed at the 
Ernest Fisher farm near Spokane, Wash- 
ington, recently. Fisher corralled three of 
his very old horses, intending to sell them 
to be converted into fox food. Next morn- 
ing he found the horses had run away. 


Work On Sunday? The Chamber of 
Commerce at Indianola, Mississippi. 
thinks there are bigger sins, and so wrote 
Georgia’s Governor Talmadge, who had 
reported that he saw farmers in northern 
Mississippi plowing on Sunday: “The 
Pearl Harbor attack occurred Sunday. 
Soldiers and mechanics are working holi- 
days and Sundays. Farmers are just as 
patriotic as the next class, and are doing 
everything they can to back up the Food 
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for Victory program. If it requires plow- 
ing on Sunday, all we can do is ask 
forgiveness and plow.” 


“He Knows More about the produce 
industry than any man in the United 
States,” says Karl C. King of King 
Farms, Morrisville, Pa., in announcing 
that Porter R. Taylor will become gen- 
eral manager of the Co-operative Fruit 
and Vegetable Association on June 1. 
Taylor has been assistant administrator 
of AMA, head of Penna. state Bureau of 
Markets, graduated from Michigan State 
College in 1915. Simultaneously, C.F.V.A. 
strikes out on new lines, having cancelled 
(by mutual consent) former selling con- 
tract with Atlantic Commission Co., pro- 
duce buyer for the A. & P. food chain, 
will act as clearing house for fruit and 
produce information and legislation, ex- 
pects additional membership. 


International Livestock Show, National 
Dairy Show and most big state fairs have 
been called off for 1942. In many cases 
the War Department is using the build- 
ings for storage and various military pur- 


poses. 


In Case You missed an earlier an- 
nouncement, Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife can be sent only to subscribers in 
the U. S. and possessions (but not the 
Philippines or Wake Island) and to Can- 
ada, for the duration of the war. Service 
to all foreign subscribers is suspended. 


Hereford Prices hit a new high in 
April when the bull Silver Anxiety 2d 
sold for $15,000 at the Silver Creek 
Farms dispersal sale near Fort Worth, 
Texas. The new owner is R. D. Goodrich, 
Fort Worth oil man with ranch interests 
at Lampasas. Second priced animal, Real 
Domino 5lst, went for $12,900. 





Free-Ride-To-Town exchange is being 
operated by the Happy Homemakers’ 
Club, Eckley, Colorado, to help “stretch” 
the rubber in their tires. When a club 
member plans to go to town and can haul 
others, she first calls bureau chairman 
Opal Cain (in the telephone office), who 
posts the information on her bulletin 
board. Anyone wanting to make the trip 
can call the telephone office and make 
connections. Others can leave orders for 
things they want, and their neighbors will 
make the purchases for them. There is 
no charge for these services. The women 
expect to save time as well as rubber in 
the busy days ahead. 
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Gasoline rationing would be applied nationally before fall. 
Rationing of numerous other products would be added to that of gaso- 


line and sugar. 


Absolutely no new tires in sight for civilian use for the duration. 
Forced doubling up and other mileage economies on farm and other 


trucks may come. 


The spring pig crop was bigger than the 15% increase Wickard asked 


for. 


Chicken and turkey numbers will top all records; hatcheries had biggest 


March in history. 


Farm labor problem will get worse, especially on extra help for peak 


loads. 


Price freeze will affect much farmers buy, while Henderson will use his 
influence to hold in check prices of what farmers sell. 
Office of Food Coordinator may be set up to operate along lines of 1918 


Food Administration, 





Peppermint Oil promises to help farm 
income this year. Menthol—the stuff that 
cools your throat when you have a cold 
—can be extracted from American-grown 
oil, and need no longer be imported. 
Until the war started, most of it came 
from Japan and China. Now farmers in 
Indiana and Michigan, who last year grew 
80% of America’s peppermint, and west 
coast producers who grew most of the 
remaining 20%, are looking forward to 
very good prices. 


Life Insurance companies holding 
farms taken over on mortgages don’t 
want it said: “They made money on the 
farms they took over.” So, they are sell- 
ing their farms as soon as they can get 
their money out. Since January 1, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa has sold 35 farms 
(5.761 acres) at an average price of 
$83.40 an acre—most of them from $60 
to $125. 





Bois D’Are (the Sunday name for 
osage orange) is helping fight the Axis. 
Farmers around Clarksville, Texas, are 
selling the trees to a lumberman who 
ships the barked and sapped wood to a 
dyewood factory in the East. There the 
heartwood is pulverized to extract dye 
for soldiers’ uniforms, and the pulp resi- 
due is used in making explosives and air- 
plane plastics. Farmers are getting per 
2,400-pound ton: $1.50 for standing trees, 
$4.50 in the rough logs, $6.50 for barked 


and peeled heartwood. 


The President is busy, but in April 
he found time to approve a bill for pay- 
ment of $80 to the estate of O. K. 
Hunley, Crawford county, Wisconsin, to 
settle claims arising out of the drowning 
of two cows in 1934. Evidence submitted 
to congressional committee showed that 
the cows were drowned when they walked 
into a watering hole and mired down in 
mud which had been washed down from 
a Civil Works Administration soil erosion 
project upstream. 


Bobshaw Chemurgic Plantation is the 
new name for Robertshaw Plantation, 
Heathman, Miss., the scene of the ex- 
periments by D. Howard Doane and John 
Oakley that resulted in the development 
of “custom-grown” long staple cotton. 
[Cotton Grown to Measure, Farm Journal, 
Jan., 1942.] 





Getting His Chickens to bed at a de- 
cent hour was a problem on Harlan 
Perrill’s farm near Clay Center, Kansas. 
Only the toot of a nearby train whistle 
drove them to roost. Now Perrill blows 
a couple of discordant notes on his son’s ° 
French horn, waits for the grand rush, 
then latches the henhouse door. 


A Farm Truck from Twin Falls, Idaho, 
was seen at a Denison, Iowa, elevator 
loading corn to take back to Idaho. The 
driver had brought a truckload of bees 
east with him. Colorado trucks make 
regular trips to lowa with wheat and 
take corn back to Colorado. Bee trucks 
from Alabama are frequently seen as 
far north as Minnesota when the honey 
flow is on. 


Chick Sexing is a permanent profes- 
sion within reach of young men and 
women who will learn during the cur- 
rent emergency, thinks J. L. Allender, 
head instructor for a chick sexing school, 
who with his wife has been training 50 
men and women from nine states at 
Boone, Iowa. “Americans are the equals 
if not the superiors of the Japanese, and 
hatcheries should not have to depend on 
Japanese sexors as has been largely the 
case up to now,” says Allender. 
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$10,000-a-Year Man—Otto G. Steinmetz, driver of a Chicago milk truck, delivers 
4,000 quarts a trip, should make $10,276 a year under union wage scales. 


MILK TRUCKER’S WAGE 819.586? 


FEDERAL labor conciliator is trying 

to decide whether some of Chicago’s 

milk wagon drivers will continue to make 

a piddling $10,000 a year, or get a union 
pay boost to $25,623. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers Union (AFL) 
of Chicago is a closed shop. Ten years 
ago it forced an agreement with distribu- 
tors under which drivers were to get the 
same commission on wholesale deliveries 
that they received on one-bottle doorstep 
stops. Consequently, drivers of some store 
delivery trucks draw bigger pay checks 
than a U. S. Major General. On the 
average, wholesale deliverymen earn $107 
per week, home deliverymen get $53 per 
week. 


manded a raise of $5 per week. Whole- 
sale routemen followed with a call to 
boost their average to $190 per week. 
The distributors said “no,” and began 
to tell their side of the story through a 


Last month the home deliverymen de- 


series of big newspaper advertisements. 

Most startling statement to date is that 
made by Samuel Dean, president of the 
Dean Milk Co. A few months ago, Dean 
decided that the home milk delivery busi- 
ness is on the way out anyway, and began 
selling exclusively to stores and big users 
in wholesale lots. Because of the union’s 
commission scale, he revealed on April 
29, the lowest yearly income of any of his 
drivers is now $6,172.80 per year. The 
highest is $10,276.89. The average in- 
come of all his drivers is $8,443.56. 

Under the union proposal, Dean went 
on to say, his lowest paid driver would 
get $11,685.20 per year, his highest paid 
$25.623.80. The average income would be 
$19,586.08 ($414 less than a Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court.) 

The Federal labor conciliator came 
around on May 4 to talk things over, sug- 
gested that home deliverymen settle for a 
$2 per week raise. 


HELP SHORT FOR PEAK WORK 


HE farm help situation, smouldering 
for months, burst into flame last 
week in southern New Jersey, where 
7,000 acres of asparagus tips shot out of 
the ground following warm showers (the 
first rain in a month). Because of scar- 
city of farm help to harvest the crop, 
much of the asparagus grew tall and be- 
came too tough and hard for use as food. 
While their farm labor scouts were 
scouring Dixie for help, these South Jer- 
sey farmers harvested what little they 
could with help of their wives and chil- 
dren, and let the rest of the crop go to 
seed. They worked days and nights until, 
to quote County Agent Raymaley 
(Bridgeton, New Jersey). “they were 
dead on their feet.” 
In desperation, Kenneth Roberts took 


a road grader and turned under part of 
his 46 acres of asparagus after trying 
four groups of would-be cutters, all un- 
satisfactory and unwilling. He put his 
losses at $175 a day because of asparagus 
going wild. Several other farmers plowed 
asparagus under. A thousand substantial 
farmers have been hard hit. 

What these farmers face is not so bad 
as what they fear in the weeks ahead, for 
asparagus is only the beginning of a 
harvest season that will call for help— 
beans, peas, berries, tomatoes and other 
crops grown for sale fresh, for canneries 
and for the giant quick-freeze plant on 
Seabrook Farms, near Bridgeton, in the 
center of the New Jersey truck-farming 
area. 

Lack of farm help is a nightmare in 


other parts of the country. Clear across 
the continent the west coast supply of 
“stoop” labor is shorter than usual, fol- 
lowing the removal of Japanese. A Calli- 
fornia state senate committee recently 
endorsed the idea of legislation to let 
Mexican laborers into the states on a 
work-and-return basis. The same commit- 
tee also thought some relief might come 
from recruiting California’s 150,000 old- 
age pensioners for farm jobs suitable to 
their age. 

Before the committee appeared William 
D’Arcy, a Walnut Grove grower, who 
declared that asparagus growers in the 
California delta area expected to lose 
30% of their 70,000-acre crop because of 
a qualitative, not a quantitative, shortage 
of help. “This ‘stoop’ labor usually per- 
formed by Orientals is harder than most 
people think it is, and can not be done 
efficiently by old men, women and boys,” 
he said. 

Uncle Sam’s most recent labor report 
says there were 9,483,000 employed 
farms April 1, that this was 97,000 lower 
than the figure a year earlier, and that 
the index of farm wage rates was 28% 
higher. 

A special farm labor survey on 41,000 
farms in April showed that 13% of the 
total workers on these farms were women 

-which is ten times as high as the figure 
shown in the census of employment two 
years ago. Shift to women help on farms 
has been heaviest in the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Florida, the Dakotas, Washington 
and Oregon. In those states 20° of all 
farm workers are women. They are milk- 
ing, doing light chores and field work. 

Farmers are having more work done 
by custom operators. In Arkansas, they 
are paying $1.50 an acre for plowing; in 
California, $1.50 to $2; in Utah, $3; 
Washington, $3.50; in Ohio, $1.75 to 
$2.50. Custom charges for disking range 
from 50c and 60c an acre in Missouri 
and Illinois to $2 in California. 

Least decline in farm labor supply is 
in the South, but even there the shortage 
is becoming acute; more so in some spots 
than in others. In Georgia and Florida 
efforts are being made to abolish WPA 
work. In Troup county, Georgia, all 
WPA work was suspended by State Ad- 
ministrator Harman after Troup county 
commissioners had written to the other 
158 Georgia counties asking them to en- 
dorse discontinuance of WPA nationally. 
In Baldwin county, Georgia, a flat ulti- 
matum was issued to 167 WPA workers 
—“either accept farm jobs or get off the 
WPA rolls.” 

In parts of the Deep South there is talk 
of suspending the child labor law to let 
children work in fields and in certain 
processing industries. In Delaware and 
Maryland 10% of all workers employed 
on farms are under 14 years of age. The 
percentage is almost as high in Alabama, 
South Carolina and Georgia, and not 
much lower in Mississippi, North Caro- 


lina, Utah and North Dakota. 
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KOK-SAGYZ SEED ARRIVES 


Flown from Russia, 139 precious 
pounds of kok-sagyz seed from the Rus- 
sian rubber-bearing dandelion arrived in 
Washington Sunday, May 10. The seed 
will be immediately distributed to 20 
state experiment stations for planting at 
once, 

Dr. Paul Kolachov of Jos. E. Seagram, 
Inc., Louisville, wrote a report on kok- 
sagyz which the National Farm Chemur- 
gic Council published in early winter. In 
March, at a congressional hearing on 
H. R. 4591, the new crops research bill, 
Kolachov suggested to the bill’s sponsor, 
Rep. A. H. Andresen of Minnesota, that 
a new effort be made to get the seed. 
(\ndresen demanded that the state de- 
partment act. The seed has come, and 
more is believed on the way. Next ques- 
tion, will it grow well enough here to 
produce a rubber supply? 

Secretary Wickard told a Senate com- 
mittee that 80 million bushels of stored 
wheat and corn should be used for alco- 
hol to be made into 240.000 tons of rub- 
ber. An authorization for use of enough 
erain to make 90,000 tons of rubber has 
been reported. 

Before a sub-committee headed by 
Senator Gillette of Iowa a fight has been 
going on for setting up new alcohol- 
rubber plants in the midwest. 


THE PRICE OF LAND 
HE land boom during and following 
the last war put thousands of farmers 
into debt they could not pay with later 
low prices. Consequently land price 
trends are being watched closely now. 

Between March 1, 1941 and March 1, 
1942. the average rise in land prices over 
the U. S. was 7%. Kentucky with 15% 
and North Carolina with 14% led the 
advance. Iowa prices went up less than 
the average, only 5%, while Illinois dou- 
bled that advance, and Indiana’s rise was 
11%. New York state farm lands rose 
only 1%. 

“Get out of debt, and don’t go into 
debt,” preached by the voices of experi- 
ence since the war started, seems gener- 
ally to have been heeded. so far. 
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All the hempseed available in the U. S. is stacked in this Kentucky warehouse under 


armed guard, Next year, USDA hopes, there'll be enough to grow 350,000 acres. 


WAR DEMANDS MORE HEMP 


ALL, tough “thin man” of the nettle 

family, hemp is normally imported 
from the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies. In peace time, it made a big share 
of the $192,000,000 worth of fiber and 
fiber products America shipped in each 
year. Yet hemp has been grown in Ken- 
tucky since 1775, has made money for a 
small group of raisers in Wisconsin for 
the past few years. Experts claim it is a 
90-day crop, standing eight degrees of 
frost and producing from four to six tons 
of stalks per acre on land good for 35 to 
60 bu. of corn. At current prices, it will 
bring about $33 per ton. 

Last month, hard put for rope, twine 
and a quick source of cellulose, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced a 
campaign to produce enough hemp seed 
for general plantings in 1943. Seed pro- 
duction will center in Kentucky, Wiscon- 
sin and California. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation will pay $8 per bushel 
(44 lIbs., cleaned basis). The aim is for 
350,000 bu. of seed for 1943. Usual seed- 
ing rate is one bushel to the acre. 

Federal scientists state that 10,000 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 


acres of hemp, maintained year after 
year, will yield as much pulp as 40,500 
acres of average wood pulp land. The 
pulp for paper, the cellulose for rayon 
and plastics are obtained from the “hurd” 
or woody refuse of the hemp stalk, left 
after the fibers have been extracted. 
These have a cellulose content of 77 to 
88%, compared to the 50% average of 
spruce and pine. 

The fiber itself is similar to flax, and 
will produce silky, white threads, coarse 
rope fiber, or “tow,” according to the 
curing and machining method used. 
Greatest trouble with hemp production 
to date has been getting the fiber out. 

From Milwaukee, simultaneously with 
the announcement of the government’s 
hemp program, came reports of a new 
decorticating machine that produces more 
than 50% long-line (3-5 foot) fiber. Ar-° 
thur Eckstein, the inventor, claims that 
the machine is portable, can be operated 
by one man, and will turn out approxi- 
mately 400 Ibs. of cleaned fiber a day. 
The company is also developing a large 
machine for use in hemp processing mills. 
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Big elevators, little bins, even the seaport storages are already full. 


RY putting 1,200 bushels of loose 

wheat in a thousand-bushel bin, and 

you'll understand why Uncle Sam is 
wondering what to do with the 1942 
wheat crop—the first of which will begin 
to be out in Texas in a few days now. 

The difference between his problem 
and the one just outlined for you is only 
a matter of figures. Instead of 1,200 
bushels and only a thousand-bushel bin, 
he faces the prospect of something like 
200 million bushels which his bins and 
granaries won't hold. This surplus is one 
that has grown up while Uncle Sam was 
reducing wheat production by acreage 
control. A wayward child, wheat is. 

A quick explanation doesn’t take many 
figures. If there is as big a crop of spring 
wheat as last year, then the total supply 
of wheat on July 1 this year (including 
carry-over) will be around 1,530 million 
bushels, which is 200 million bushels 
more than the supply on July 1 last year. 
If last year’s crop had been any bigger, 
there wouldn’t have been room for it; so 
the immediate problem is where to put 
200 million bushels of wheat. 

And it is a problem. Export elevators 
are just about filled with 1941 wheat. In- 
land terminal grain elevators have more 


wheat in them than ever before—and the 
new crop will be harvested in a few 
weeks. Country elevators are filled with 
wheat on which Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has made loans. In farm bins 
there are 120 million bushels more. 

The AAA and the CCC in Washington 
call the situation “serious,” and they use 
exactly the right word. Help may come 
from a disciplinary weatherman; but in 
the meantime these government agencies 
are trying to keep the wayward child in 
hand. AAA is opening up several more 
states for grain loans. 


Wheat May Stay on Farms 


The government loan figure ($1.14 a 
bushel, and 16 cents higher than last 
year) is expected to encourage farmers 
to borrow on most new wheat and keep 
it on the farm instead of selling it. Pen- 
alty on wheat grown in excess of govern- 
ment allotments has been set at 57 cents 
a bushel—eight cents higher than 1941. 

The CCC is rushing some of the gov- 
ernment’s steel bins from the Corn Belt 
into Kansas and Nebraska so as to keep 
the 1942 wheat from going to town. Some 
of the government’s smaller steel bins 
have already been sold to farmers. 


WHeERE Can WE PUT 
Aut THatT WHEAT? 


hy M. Glen hirkpatrick 


One no longer finds surprises in agri- 
culture, and so it is no surprise to learn 
that the CCC has disciplinary measures 
all thought out if wheat threatens to leave 
the farm and go to town. 

Embargo on wheat? No; rather a sys- 
tem of government permits. Local permits 
would give preference to wheat from ten- 
ant farms without suitable buildings for 
storage, or to wheat so wet that condi- 
tioning is required in elevators. Terminal 
permits would be used at the other end 
of the line so as to control grain move- 
ment and prevent storage in box cars 
needed to keep other goods moving. Per- 
mits were used last year by the grain 
trade for incoming cars at terminal ele- 
vators, and the plan seemed to work. 


No Shipping Problem As Yet 

The man in the middle—the railroads 
—does not seem to be worrying so very 
much, for the reason that the western 
railroads own more box cars than they 
did last year, and they can protect them- 
selves by refusing to take a loaded car 
unless it has an approved and open desti- 
nation. 

Country elevators are adding storage 
capacity by renting or buying automobile 
showrooms, garages, warehouses and 
empty stores. 

Lack of suitable storage on farms is 
one of the bad features. Some wheat 
growers operate normally without storage 
facilities; others wait until they see what 
the crop is going to be before providing 
extra bins; some others who ordinarily 
look ahead have been unable to get bins 
this year. In short, if the crop is up to 
snuff this year, there will be a lot of 
wheat dumped on the ground and covered 
with canvas or waterproof paper this 
summer. 

With wheat out of the way, the farm 
storage problem isn’t quite so hard. Corn 
is being used up faster than it ever has. 
The price of hogs is the highest in sixteen 
years, and the corn-hog price ratio is such 
that corn is bringing well over a dollar a 
bushel when fed (20 or 25 cents more 
than if sold as grain). Likewise, industry 
(in meeting war needs) is using much 
more corn than usual. 

Price of corn has been calmed down 
by government control at around 85 cents 
a bushel. When the corn price threatens 
to flare up, government-held corn is 
thrown on the market. If corn doesn’t do 
it, government wheat is let loose. 
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TOPICS IN SEASON 


IXTY years ago this month, this page: 
“Suppose the old asparagus bed is 
played out! Very well, dig up the 

plants (now if you choose) and set them 
in a new place, in rows three feet apart 
four or five inches deep. When rains 
come they will start to grow and, if 
manured heavily and cultivated, will pro- 
duce, in two years, mammoth stalks that 
will astonish the natives.” 
@ Farm machinery clinics may be one of 
the good things resulting from a bad 
situation. Every plow which Cattaraugus 
county (New York) farmers brought to 
two recent meetings 
needed adjustment. 
Wrong adjustments 
were: Relation of 
tractor hitch to draft 
of plow; brace rods 
on tractor hitch in 
place; rear 
wheel of tractor too 
high or too low, or 
not at right angle to 
take pressure off the 
land slide of the rear 
plow or to let the 
plows down far 
enough to rest level 
on the furrow bottom. 


wrong 


Unending charm, 
June on a farm. 


@ Late planting of 
corn is advised in IIli- 
nois (especially on 
ground that has been 
in soybeans, red clov- 
er, alfalfa or lespe- 
deza for two years or 
more) by entomolo- 
gist W. P. Flint, as a precaution against 
damage by the new pest, grape colaspis, 
which also injures soybeans. 


Weather-man, give June a break— 
Good weather and lots of hay to make. 


@ Short short course in “tuning up” the 
mowing machine: raise front end of 
tongue 32 inches from ground. Check all 
points for wear—wheel pawls, drive shaft 
bushings, and the Pittman pin and bush- 
ing on the flywheel. Replace badly worn 
parts. Tighten loose bevel gears. 

Outer end of cutter bar should be about 
114 inches ahead of the inner end, so 
it will be in a straight line and operate 
smoothly when forced into a heavy stand 
of grass. Each knife section should be 
directly under a guard when knife comes 
to rest at the end of either stroke. Re- 
place broken sections and plates; knife 
sections must be sharp and in close con- 
tact with guard plates. 

A broken or poorly spliced tongue 
changes the angle of mower frame. A 
new pole to replace a broken one will 


Trade your separator for one of the old Cooley creamers? 
skimmilk from the bottom of deep cans set in water. Through a pane of glass you could see 


make the mower run easier. Finally— 
use oil liberally. The knife needs fre- 
quent oiling, for it has no supply tank. 
@ Costs less than $1 to turn a 14-horse 
electric motor into a portable hired man 
which can be moved from one job to 
another, shelling corn, running the fan- 
ning mill, turning grindstone or sickle 
grinder, running the fruit grader or egg 
grader, etc. 

It’s easy to do, too. Plans for fixing 
the motor with handle and base can be 
had from several sources. A four-step 


pulley is used to get different speeds for 





when the milk was out. Ever use one? 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Save. 

Play croquet. 

File the hoe. 

Ring the bull. 

Learn to swim. 

Go to a wedding. 

Clean the spring. 

Inoculate soybeans. 

Buy bonds, stamps. 

Reduce auto speeds. 

Bury some pole beans. 

Oil the windmill pump. 

Look for termite damage. 

Wedge the hammer handle. 

Replace broken ladder rungs. 

Make a payment on that note. 

Bury dead chickens promptly. 

Keep Dobbin’s sweat pads clean. 

Pick up old boards with nails in. 

Treat cuts and bruises without delay. 

Grind mower, binder, combine sickles. 

Watch out for ivy and sumac poisoning. 

Keep blasting caps and children apart. 

Show Junior the safest way to whittle. 

Lay down your paper, chat with your 
wife. 

Put a strong railing around the hole in 
the haymow floor. 

Put up stops to keep sliding doors from 
coming off the track. 

Have fields of oats, wheat, barley in- 
spected for certified seed. 


Skimming was done by drawing of 


the different jobs a small motor can do. 
@ Before buying a farm, get a free copy 
of a new circular (No. 36) written by 
Gabriel Lundy and published by South 
Dakota Experiment Station, Brookings, 
South Dakota. It’s good, it’s timely. 


When money is easy to get, 
Use some to pay a debt. 


@ When corn and wheat are about the 
same price (pound for pound), as is 
true in some Corn Belt areas, you can 
feed whichever you want. Wheat should 
be cracked or ground, 
but not too fine. In- 
stead of switching en- 
tirely to wheat, some 
farmers prefer half 
cracked wheat and 
half corn (or cracked 
barley). 


Profits can’t be big 
From a wormy pig. 


@ Spraying used to 
be for just one thing 
—control of pests. 
Now we spray for no 
end of things—kill- 
ing weeds, changing 
the bearing habits of 
plants, making fruit 
stick on the trees, etc. 

Won't the plant 
scientists work a little 
harder and develop a 
spray that will make 
the tree or plant grow 
fly swatters, or make 
it get mad and bite 
every injurious insect 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 


that comes near? 

@ Guaranteed to shorten the life of rub- 
ber hose: 1. Drag it around trees or posts. 
2. Run over it with car, truck, tractor or 
wheelbarrow. 3. Give it a stiff jerk to 
straighten out kinks. 


Bossy can get her vitamin A 
From leafy, green alfalfa hay. 


@ Grass silage has several advantages 
this year. It spreads the work, there 
is not so much need for rush with a big 
crew as in haying, and there is less 
danger of losing a hay crop from a spell 
of rainy weather at haying time. 

If you can’t get molasses or phosphoric 
acid for preserving grass silage, use 
corn-and-cob meal (250 pounds per ton). 
Uncle Sam’s grass silage experts say you 
don’t need a preservative if the moisture 
content is right, and have developed a 
tester to find out how much there is in 
a sample of cut grass. 

@ Don’t-and-Dollar Department: Don’t 
tie fleeces with binder twine. Under the 
(Continued on page 53) 
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TRACTORS 


Ky Fred Hawthorn 


S AN agricultural engineer with 26 
years of tractor-farming experience 
here in western Iowa, I have some 

suggestions for keeping your tractor run- 
ning. 

Most valuable lesson I have learned is 
the value of proper lubrication. Lack of 
it has ruined more tractors than any other 
cause. The tractor or the oil usually gets 
the blame, but ten chances to one it is 
the operator’s fault. 

A common trouble is dilution of oil 
caused by raw, unvaporized fuel escaping 
past pistons into the crankcase. A remedy 
for that is to have motor temperature 
high enough to completely vaporize the 
fuel used. Distillate requires a higher 
operating temperature than gasoline; the 
motor must be hot before switching to 
distillate. Even with gasoline, a motor 
should warm up before starting hard 
work. 


Sludge, and What to Do 


Another serious lubrication trouble is 
formation of sludge, caused principally 
by condensation of water vapor inside 
a cold crankcase. Most fuels contain a 
trace of sulphur which unites with this 
water, forming weak sulphurous acid. 
An emulsion containing acid, water, oil 
and particles of dirt, carbon and motor 
grit is beaten up by the connecting rods 
into a sticky, gooey mass known as 
sludge, which may etch and corrode metal 
parts, clog oil lines, pumps and screens, 
and do untold motor damage. If there 
is evidence of sludge, the oil pan and 
screen should be removed and thoroughly 
cleaned. 


Using Too Much Oil? 


When a tractor uses too much oil, you 
can be sure your tractor is wasting fuel 
and losing power. This trouble is caused 
by plugged oil rings, or worn rings, 
pistons, cylinder walls and bearings. It 
is poor practice to try to correct this 
trouble by using a heavier-bodied oil. 
Oil can not take the place of metal. The 
remedy is an overhaul job, best done 
by a trained mechanic in a well-equipped 
shop. 

Sticking valves may be caused by poor- 
quality oil, but more often because of 
valves leaking and overheating due to 
lack of clearance, or a poor seat. Check 
valve tappet clearance at least once or 
twice a season. Reconditioning of valves 
and seats requires the use of special re- 
facing and re-seating grinders. 

Keep the gear case filled to the test 
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“When in doubt, service the air cleaner.”°—Fred Hawthorn. 


plug with the right grade of good-quality 
lubricant, and you need not worry about 
transmission and rear end lubrication. 
The tendency has been toward lighter 
transmission oils, so we must watch the 
oil seals a little closer and replace any 
that start to leak. A minute a day with 
a pressure grease gun will take care of 
the few other moving parts such as throw- 
out collar, steering mechanism, etc. 

Just a word about buying oil. Choose 
the body or viscosity number recom- 
mended by the manufacturer; buy from 
a reliable company; and get the very 
best quality offered. A tractor in good 
mechanical condition will use very little 
oil. Good oil will help keep it that way 
longer. 


Service the Air Cleaner 

Tractor enemy No. 1 is dirt. In one 
season it practically ruined my first 
tractor, bought 26 years ago. The story 
is different now, for every tractor sold 
is equipped with an oil bath air cleaner. 
This wonderful device is almost 100% 
efficient, but can not continue to do the 
job unless properly serviced. 

How often to service your air cleaner? 
That depends entirely on dust conditions 
—and herein lies a danger. In long 
periods of operation in dust-free air we 
are apt to become careless, and then 
neglect our cleaners when we get in dusty 
conditions again. When in doubt, service 


the air cleaner. Even if it doesn’t need it, 
no harm will be done. Remember, too. 
that this device is of little value unless 
all connections between it and the car- 
buretor (as well as all intake manifold 
gaskets) are kept tight. 

Wash the crankcase “breather” oc- 
casionally in tractor fuel, and dip in 
lubricating oil before replacing. 

Now about the oil filter—this takes out 
particles of dirt, carbon and motor grit, 
thus prolonging the useful life of the oil. 
However, the oil filter will not remove 
certain chemical impurities which in 
time thin the oil and destroy its lubricat- 
ing qualities; hence, periodic drain 
periods are still necessary. Follow the 
manufacturer’s instructions on changing 
oil, also on frequency of servicing or 
changing the element in the oil filter. 


Storage of Fuel 

Cleanliness pays big dividends in 
handling fuel, oil and grease. We have 
found an underground tank and an in- 
expensive rotary pump most desirable 
for storage and delivery of fuel to tractor. 
If barrels are used, and if no shade is 
available, build a cheap shelter over them 
so as to cut down evaporation losses and 
gum formation which increase with 
higher temperatures. Fuel experts claim 
gasoline should not be kept in storage 
over 60 to 90 days. 


In spite of precautions, dirt or water 
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Keep the Blitz from Your Baby! 


Poor little China baby, scared of war so close and dreadful. What’s to prevent that 


happening here, in your town, to YOUR baby? 


Men can’t prevent it—even big tough soldiers—unless they have tanks, planes, ships, 


guns ... more of them, bigger ones, better ones, than any in the hands of the enemy. 


And the supplies and machines for successful war cost money. Will you help? 
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How to buy a share in VICTORY... 





Where's the money coming from? 


YOU'RE going to chip it in, out of the money 


you are getting TODAY. Instead of spending it 


all, you’re going to lend some of it to Uncle 


Sam. He’ll put it to work for America. He 


will give you a written promise to pay it back 


in 10 years, with interest (2.9% a year). If 


that promise isn’t good, nothing’s good. But 


because this is America, it IS good. 


How can you chip in? 


By buying War Savings Bonds. You can buy 
one today for $18.75. It 1s worth $25.00 


when Uncle Sam pays you back in 10 years. 


INSTALLMENT payments? 

Yes! If you can’t spare $18.75 today, buy War 
Savings Stamps for 10¢ or 25¢ or 50€. Ask 
for a Stamp book, save a bookful of Stamps, 
then exchange them for a War Savings Bond. 


What IS a BOND? 

A piece of legal paper, official promise from 
Uncle Sam that he’ll pay you back your money 
plus interest. The Bond will be registered in 


your name. Keep it safely put away. 


Can you CASH a Bond? 
Yes, any time 60 days after you buy it, if you 
get in a jam and need money, you can cash a 


Bond (at Post Office or bank). 


WHERE can you buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps? 

At your nearest Post Office. At a bank. At 
many stores al] over the country. 


WHEN? 

Our enemies have been getting ready for the 
past 7 or 8 years. Are you going to wait ull 
they get nearer our kids? 





* Buy War Savings Stamps and Bonds WOW! 








This advertisement has been prepared entirely as a patriotic gift to the Government. The art work, copy, composition and plating, as well as the space in this 


magazine, have been donated by all concerned as part of their effort towards helping win the War. 
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“WHO — ME?” 


Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 


girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 


bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 

Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying ine and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We’re determined on that, and we're 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we're buildin’ a clubhouse...” 
Building! Just the thing! We're 


going to want your help with a lot of 


building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. | tell you, 
you're going to be busy! 
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““Bu—pbut | like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and_ elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 

Yes, sonny, we’re all going to need 
you. And we’re all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 


x *k * 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it 
can be told we believe that the story of 
industry's developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the history of indus- 
trial progress. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


962-317M2-211 





do get into the fuel tank now and then, 
and a sediment bowl with screen is pro- 
vided to trap them before they get into 
the carburetor. Clean this device oc- 
casionally, 

If a motor overheats, first check fan 
belt tension and water pump. Also, see 
that radiator core is not clogged with 
bugs or chaff. We always use a bug 
screen, as it is much easier to clean than 
a clogged core. If a thermostat is used, 
be sure it is not stuck shut. 

Hard water used in a cooling system 
will eventually lime up radiator and water 
jackets (just as in a teakettle), causing 
motor to overheat. Flushing once or 
twice a season with a special radiator 
compound will help keep down this 
deposit, but a bad case is a job for a 
radiator service station. If you use noth- 
ing but soft water this can never happen. 

A few simple adjustments have a lot 
to do with economical tractor operation. 
First, there’s the carburetor. It is a 
common error to believe that the leaner 
the mixture the less the fuel used. As a 
matter of fact, too lean a mixture actually 
wastes fuel, is one of the common causes 
of overheating, and is hard on valves. 

The carburetor setting that will give 
best fuel economy is a little too lean 
for best operation; the maximum power 
adjustment is a trifle too rich. In between 
these two settings is one that will give 
good economy. smooth operation, and 
around 95% of full power. This can 
only be found by trial under load. 


Magneto, Spark Plugs 


Magneto timing is another important 
item, but I can’t give you a general rule, 
as it varies with different motors. Follow 
your instruction book on this (if you 
can find the book). If still in doubt, 
consult your dealer. One warning applies 
to all tractors. The impulse starter must 
snap slightly past dead center, never be- 
fore, or broken arms may result when 
cranking. Spark plug and magneto point 
gaps should be set to recommended clear- 
ance occasionally, and new plugs should 
be put in when electrodes become badly 
worn. 

Valve tappets should be checked for 
clearance at least a couple of times a 
season. Lack of proper tappet clearance 
probably ruins more valves than all other 
causes put together. Valve warping is 
sometimes caused by suddenly stopping 
a motor that has been under a full load 
with valves red hot. Let a motor idle a 
short time before closing switch so that 
valves may cool more gradually. 

Keep clutch tight enough so that it 
will not slip under the heaviest load. A 
slipping clutch will soon burn out its 
lining. Wear on clutch will be lessened 
if engaged at reduced motor speed and 
the load then picked up by opening the 
throttle governor. 

Accurate row crop work is impossible 
with a tractor that has a sloppy steering 

(Continued on page 53) 
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CROPS 


SALT FOR Yes, on muck soil. 
FERTILIZER? Michigan crop ex- 

perts, who have been 
working on this since 1924, say ordinary 
salt increased the yield of 12 crops when 
a phosphate-potash fertilizer mixture 
was applied along with the salt. 

Crops greatly benefited were table 
beets, mangels, sugar beets, Swiss chard, 
celery and turnips; crops helped not quite 
so much were cabbage, kale, celeriac, 
kohlrabi, radishes and rape. Salt ap- 
plied without potash was of no help. 

How much salt to use? On the six 
crops first named (the ones helped 
most), apply from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre; on the six less-responsive crops, 
use 100 to 400 pounds per acre. Salt 
can’t take the place of potash, but if salt 

used, the amount of potash can be 
slightly reduced. 





SORGO Starch from sorgo is a 
STARCH story that started with the 

Nebraska University’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and is traveling so 
fast the University’s extension folks can 
scarcely keep up with it. “Caution” is 
the word they use to offset enthusiasm 
caused by the University’s report of a 
new development for producing starch 
from the Leoti grain sorghum, to replace 
the tropical cassava root (another war 
casualty). 

Nebraska farmers are being urged to 
dispose of Leoti seed only for planting 
purposes. If it does turn out that the crop 
s a widespread source of starch supply, 
farmers can grow Leoti, put the forage 
n the silo and sell the grain, or cut for 
fodder and thresh the heads for grain. 
\nd if the starch market does go sour, 
the farmer can use the grain for feeding 

estock or poultry. 


NEW SOURCE Some strains of 
OF ROTENONE «p.yjil’s Shoe- 
string” (which 
crows wild in the South) contain (in the 
oots) from 1% to 4% rotenone, a poison 
ised extensively in killing insects attack- 
ing livestock and crops. We imported ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 pounds of rote- 
none, enough to make 30,000,000 pounds 
of dusting powder, from the Far East and 
Latin America last year. War has stopped 
nore than one-half of these importations. 
In tests at Auburn, Alabama, four- 
year-old plants are producing from 1,600 
to 3,300 pounds of 1% rotenone; three- 
year-old plants, from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds (dry material). 

“Devil’s Shoestring” grows best when 
planted in three to three and one-half 
foot rows and two to two and one-half 
feet in the row. It is propagated either 
with seeds or sections of root containing 
buds. Planted in spring, it is handled 
about the same as other southern row 


crops. 























» HAVE YOU? 


Wn Not enough, for sure! So add 
a some more nourishment to 
your breakfast to help you 
through these tough days. 
Wheaties give you all the well 
@ known essential nourishment 
of choice whole wheat, some- 
thing to work on. Start your 
breakfast with ‘“‘Wheaties-for- 
> energy.”’ We believe you will 
e like Wheaties, and benefit 
me from eating them. 





Q2 


a 


A 


Your milk and our Wheaties are 
two of the basic foods which nat- 
urally pull together for better 
nourishment. Wheaties, “‘Break- 
fast of Champions,”’ with plenty 
of milk and fruit, are in service to 
help build stronger Americans. 


















Special offer! Yours for only a 3c stamp! Fam- 
ily sample package of Wheaties (3 full servings). 
Also the new Betty Crocker booklet on food se- 
lection, vitamins and meal planning, “Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.’’ Send 3c stamp 
today with name and address to Wheaties, 
Dept. 847, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Breakfast of Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade-marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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; is more steam up in the Bell System than I ever 
remember. The wires hum with war and wartime pro- 
duction. There’s more telephoning than ever before. 


“The pressure of war and war’s work is on — especially 
on our toll lines. If you are going to use Long Distance 
you can help by — 
Knowing the number you want to call. 
Calling in the less busy hours — before 
10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. 
“Let’s give vital war calls the right of way and make 
equipment go as far as possible, saving copper and other 
materials for the war.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“THE TELEPHONE HOUR''— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N. B. C. Red Network 














GARDENS 





A Veritable Flood of garden bulletins 
and leaflets puts information within 
reach of any and all who would plant 
Victory Gardens. Call on your county 
agent, or your local garden club, or write 
your state agricultural college if you 
need garden guidance. 


How Much Money is a garden worth? 
Thirty farm families in Story county, 
Iowa, kept records which showed that 
the time spent making and taking care 
of a garden was worth 53 cents an hour. 
In the poorest garden, fruits and vege- 
tables were worth $16; the best one, 
$136; average, $58 (after deducting $6 
for seeds and plants). The gardens that 
got the most care gave the best returns. 


Best Crops grown by city gardeners, 
among tin cans, brickbats and rubbish, 
will be a feeling of satisfaction that they 
have contributed something to the war 
effort, and a realization of what commer- 
cial gardeners are up against In growing 
good crops for profit. 


Best Varieties are not all found among 
the higher-priced All-America Selections. 
All-America varieties are not essential to 
a good garden: there are many good ones 
in the catalogs (including some of the 
All-America’ introductions of earlier 
years) costing less per packet. 


Second Plantings are in order for late 
May and June, where early crops have 
been removed from the garden. First 
crop radishes, lettuces and other early 
spring crops can be followed by beans, 
cucumbers, squashes, etc. Follow the first 
crop with a dissimilar one where possible. 


Sun-loving vegetables are corn, egg- 
plant, tomato, watermelon, bean, musk- 
melon, pepper. 


Plants Set Out in late May and June 
include late cabbage, celery, eggplant, 
pepper, tomato. To hurry these plants 
along, use a starter solution instead of 
just water. When practical, set plants in 
cloudy weather, or late in the afternoon, 
and shade them from direct sunshine for 


a few days if possible. 





“I didn’t even know I was sitting where 
you spilled hormones, Pop.” 
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EQUIPMENT 





Scarcity of Metal for dairy stalls, 
stanchions and pens is the reason why 
one of the barn equipment companies is 
working on plans for “Victory” cow 
stalls, so built (of wood) that they can 
be quickly and easily converted to metal 
when war’s appetite for steel is satisfied. 


“Forage Harvesters for grass silage not 
only save labor; they also save every leaf 
on alfalfa,” says Walter F. Renk, Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin. “We would not want 
to go back to the hand method of making 
grass silage.” The Renks first used a for- 

ge harvester two years ago. When corn 

silage runs low along about June, they 
fill silos with alfalfa and sweet clover. In 
fall, when grass silage runs low, they fill 
with corn. 


An Oval Milk Pail is now on the mar- 
ket. Say the manufacturers, “it’s easier 
to hold between the knees, easier to clean, 
easier to carry, easier to pour from.” If 
you need a new pail, try this kind. 


Blowing Machines, to put grain or 
field-cut forage into bin or silo, are now 
challenging the scoop shovel and the hay 
fork. Sample of the work a blower can 
do: a huge stack of hay on a Wisconsin 
farm was moved 116 feet uphill through 
a pipe, then elevated 19 feet and deliv- 
ered 22 feet beyond the pipe into the 
barn. 


A Stone-picker (tractor-drawn) picked 
stones (from the size of a hickory nut to 
as big as a man’s head) at the rate of 
12 tons an hour on Mount Ararat Farms, 
near Bel Air, Maryland. The machine 
holds over a ton of stones. When the 
picker was loaded, the stones were 
dumped: in a hollow at the end of the 
field. Stones in the soil increase imple- 
ment breakage, dull plows and cultiva- 
tors, and otherwise interfere with field 
operations. 


Self-propelled combines are as new as 
next year’s straw hats. One manufacturer 
already has some of these rigs (12- and 
16-foot cut) in use on farms. You don’t 
need tractor or horses to pull them. One 
engine operates the threshing mechanism 
and propels the machine. No grain is 
knocked down in opening up a field, be- 
cause the cutter bar is directly in front 
of the machine. One man operates the 
whole rig. (See photo below.) 








MISTAKES 
WILL 


HAPPEN 


$O—for Top Pennsylvania 
Oil Farm Lubricants— 
BE SURE er ose 
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1 SAID | WANTED HIM SHOD! Be Le 

Your car and equipment are national assets that 
now-are hard to replace. Three ways to help keep 
them in condition are: 

1. Make sure you are not misunderstood when 
you order PennZoil motor oil and lubricants. 

2. Protect engines by changing oil regularly. Use 
the next heavier grade from now through summer. 
3. Protect your car and equipment by regular 
lubrication, and otherwise giving them the atten- 
tion they need. 

For both PennZoil motor oil and lubricants, stop 
at the yellow oval sign—and sound your Z! 





NEW FARM BOOKLET FREE—A com- 
plete, 28-page booklet packed with new 
tips on care and maintenance of farm equip- 
ment. For your free copy, just write ~— 

F, The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, 


Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil's Quality Protection! 
PennZoll Motor Oil PennZoll Gear Lubricants PennZoill Diese! Olls 
PennZoill B.T. & T. Ol PennZoill Tractor Chassis Lubricant 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
Power Lawnmower 


ALONE you saw down treess A Practical sunt Plow and Cultivator 
. easier than 4 men for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 












“Be ma ‘se *eartied, ruckers,N urserymen,Fruit Growers 

Vv" mo ¢ b» 7 le - 

farmere since Tisd- New low Praised Prices - Easy Terms Cata s 

Write for FREE catalog today! American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Folding Sawing Gadtiins Co.,K-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago 





DAIRYMEN 


ODAY North Carolina needs, over 
present prosecden. 7 20,000 gallons 
more milk daily, and during the next 12 
months 8,000,000 pounds more for cream- 
ery butter, 13,000,000 pounds more for 
cheese production, and 35,000,000 
_—~ more for evaporated milk ...The 
influx of hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers in North Carolina camps has in- 
creased the already urgent nee Above, Standing knee deep in hudzu pastur, pasturage, 
Although North Carolina’s Dairying Industry Penburst Witch, 14 year, purebred Ayrshire. Has 
has grown 37.05% in the last five years, further ex- 4 lifetime record Nhne” 083 pounds of milk and 


pansion is required... needed now, next year, and 5,278 pounds of butterfat. 


the yoass afeer. North Carolina State College, which operates 6 
208 : . orth Carolina State College, which operates five 
Conditions in the state for the progressive dairy large experimental dairy herds, is ready at all times, 
man are ideal...Here are found the best blood 34 Pio) 

° A . gh its Experimental Station and Extension Serv- 
lines of the four main dairy breeds... the larzest ices, to help the dairyman solve his problems. — 
imported herd in the world... the highest produce 454 ‘help oa this ever expanding local market, 
ing Guernsey cow in America 1,010 pounds but- profits are EF _ 
terfat in a year...the last importation from the 


Isle of Jersey. 

Two crops of feed can be grown annually on the MBOLINA 
same land... barley yields up to 60 bushels to the 
acre...10 to 20 tons of silage to the acre is com- 
mon...green pasturage 8 to 10 months per year r- ~~~ MAIL COUPON TODAY --=- 
depending upon locality... natural springs and a 
REA networks make cooling easy and ng 
-..mild climate and simple moe. hn needs. 

lina ranks fourth among the dairying statesin | 

seasonal production fluctuation ... The first state 
to be T. B. accredited. 



































Please send me information about ' 
Dairying in North Carolina, i 
! Name ' 
i ! 
| Address ! 
Sher t> deste oe ee eeenases wien oll 
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Here's One for the Fapers/ 















‘Pink Tooth Brush’!” 


“Seriously, Ellen— 
you're making a mis- 
take! Ignore ‘pink 
tooth brush’—that dis- 
tress signal of sensi- 
tive gums—and that 
sparkling smile is 
headed for trouble. 
What you need is 


” 
[pana and massage. 














“The young lady’s right, Miss Ellen! “Our soft, creamy foods can’t give our gums 
Even tots in school are taught gum mas- sufficient work, Ellen. Massage your gums each 
sage. Our soft foods do rob gums of the work time you brush your teeth.” (Note: Recent 
they need for healthy firmness. See your survey shows dentists prefer Ipana for personal 
dentist before you see the preacher, I say!” use 2 to 1 over any other dentifrice! ) 





a 


A 
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4ND WHEN ELLEN WAS SETTLED 
IN THAT VINE-COVERED COTTAGE 

















“Jane was a lamb to tell me about 


Ipana. My teeth are brighter now—and **So-o-o, I’m indebted to our Maid of Honor for 
that stimulating’ tingle’ after each mas- saving my bride’s bright smile! My thanks to the 
sage is like a telegram from my gums Maid, your dentist and to Ipana! And I promise to 
—‘We’re getting firmer—hardier’.” keep my own smile sparkling with Ipana, too!” 


OR FIRMER GUMS, brighter teeth, a more sparkling smile, enlist the aid 
Fe Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana is specially designed not only to clean 
teeth thoroughly and brilliantly but, with massage, to help the health of 
your gums. With Ipana and massage, help yourself to a more sparkling, 


attractive smile. 
Ipana is a product of Bristol-Myers 


seart TO”! (PANY A wwe MASSAGE 


“Bride-to-be neglects | 





TALKIES 





The Gold Rush Surely Charlie Chaplin 

is near the top when he 
can dust off a picture made in 1925, add a 
little voice here, a little music there, a few feet 
of film added here and a few feet taken out 


| there—and turn out the best of the crop. All 


the comedy and pathos of the familiar little 
tramp’s brave and woebegone adventure in 
the Klondike are as entertaining, as heart- 
tugging and as fresh as if photographed yes- 
terday. If you’ve seen it before, see it again: 
if you haven’t, stand in line. (United Artists) 


Tortilla Flat Don’t miss this intelligent 


filming of John Steinbeck’s 
story about the Mexican-American peasants 
of California. Only a couple of episodes, but 
the fine flavor of the book has been woven 
around an amusing love story. The great cast 
includes Hedy Lamarr, Spencer Tracy, John 
Garfield, Frank Morgan, others. Bang-up. 
(M-G-M) 


Moon Tide _ A fierce, rough story about a 
great, hulking man and a 
waitress in a cheap restaurant, and of a 
brutal enemy. For adults, not because it is 
dirty—far from it—but because of its violent 
realism. Jean Gabin, Much Mugged, Ida 
Lupino, Thomas Mitchell. (20th C.-Fox) 


My Gal Sal A nostalgic Technicolor musi- 

cal, presented as the true story 
of Paul Dresser, who wrote the songs “My 
Gal Sal.” “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
etc. Rita Hayworth, Victor Mature, James 
Gleason. Carole Landis. Yes. (20th C.-Fox) 


The Spoilers  Here’s the fourth remake of 

Rex Beach’s famous story of 
the Klondike forty-five years ago. It is a 
story of violent men, with an epic fight scene 


| between Randolph Scott and John Wayne. 
| Marlene Dietrich her usual provocative self 
as the gal. Okay. (Univ.-Lloyd) 


Ship Ahoy Rather good fun is this musi- 

cal featuring the excellent 
comedy fooling of Bert Lahr and Red. Skel- 
ton, and the dancing of Eleanor Powell. Bert 
and Red get into the liquor closets of a 
floating night club, while Eleanor totes 
around a magnetic mine in a Suit-case, 


Laughs. (M-G-M) 


Juke Girl What a violent month! Here 

we have the violent boss of a 
little Florida town, wandering fruit pickers, 
girls who make their living as dance hos- 
tesses, plus mayhem and murder. Still, not 
bad. With Ann Sheridan, Gene Lockhart. 
(Warner) 


The Man Who’ Michael Shayne, Detec- 
Wouldn’t Die tive—in the person of 

Lloyd Nolan—gets after 
a corpse that won’t stay dead and has to be 
re-murdered several times. Pretty good who- 
dunit. (20th C.-Fox) 


Tarzan’s New Tarzan was sure to hit 
York Adventure New York some day. 
After all, what is swing- 
ing through trees, however big, compared 
with looping from one skyscraper to another? 
In the film are Johnny Weismuller, Maureen 
O'Sullivan, others, plus a magnificent ape 
named “Cheeta.” Tarzan fans. (M-G-M) 


In This A thin edge between bad and 
Our Life good — another “King’s Row” 

which never rises above melo- 
drama. The story of a very bad sister and a 
good sister, with Bette Davis, Olivia de Havil- 
land, George Brent, Dennis Morgan. On the 
whole, no. (Warner) 

Charles F. Stevens 
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V7 7 HE GROOM WAS IN UNIFORM 


"CAN GET WEEK-END OFF. COME 
IMMEDIATELY. WE’LL BE MAR- 
RIED SATURDAY." 


\HAT telegram, or one similar, has 

gone from army or navy boys to 

hometown sweethearts hundreds of 
_ times in recent months. (And it’s just as 
apt to go “collect” as not!) 

“You have to do things quickly in the 
army or navy,” explained one soldier at 
Fort Dix, N. J.—whither we had gone to 
find out about army post weddings. Once 
upon a time, a soldier could be sure of 
a furlough and could go home for his 
wedding. Some of them are still manag- 
ing it. But nowadays furloughs are hard 


Ky Beth E. Cummings 


to get and easily cancelled. Orders to go 
on maneuvers or take ship come sud- 
denly. So chaplains in the service and 
ministers in towns near army posts and 
naval bases tell us they are busier per- 
forming marriage céremonies now than 
they’ve ever been. 

Corporal Vincent Shields and Dorothy 
Worthingham, two Minnesota childhood 
sweethearts, had planned for weeks to 
be married at Easter. His chances for a 
furlough were dubious, so they decided 
to be married at Fort Dix. But two days 
before she was to leave her Minnesota 


home, Vincent’s company was put into 
quarantine! A heartbreaking wire from 
Vincent told Dorothy not to come. 

As he sat dolefully in his barracks that 
afternoon, his spirits sinking lower and 
lower, Vincent suddenly decided “for no 
reason at all,” to telephone Dorothy and 
ask her to come on anyhow. “Everything 
went wrong,” he groans now. “It even 
took three hours to get that call through!” 

When Dorothy stepped hesitantly off 
the train at Trenton, N. J., she didn’t 
know what was ahead of her. She couldn't 
hope for much. Once at the Post, though, 
things happened quickly. The quarantine 
had been lifted the night before—just as 
suddenly as it had been enforced! By 
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noon everything was set. Dorothy dressed 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Scott Atkin- 
son, generous friends whom Vincent had 
met when he had been one of a group of 
soldiers entertained in their home. 

In her soft blue-green wool dress, an 
exquisite orchid pinned on her shoulder, 
she entered the church on Mr. Atkinson’s 
arm, behind Mrs. Atkinson, her only 
attendant. As the organ played the 
stirring Lohengrin Wedding March, all 
eyes in the church—all ten pairs of 
them—turned toward the lovely tremu- 
lous bride. The lump in Vincent’s throat 
would go neither up nor down. Every- 
thing at last had gone all right! 

After the wedding, a party was held 
at one of the Service Clubs. And Cor- 
poral and Mrs. Vincent Shields were pre- 
sented with a jewel box filled with 
eighteen one dollar bills, “and ten cents 
for tax,” by the boys in Vincent’s bar- 
racks. A week-end pass had been okayed, 
and the happy middlewestern youngsters 
left for a honeymoon in New York City. 


VincENT’s and Doro- 
thy’s wedding is fairly typical of many 
army post weddings. Informal, simple, 
swift—yet as sweet and meaningful as 
any ceremony could be. 

Most of the brides wear street length 
frocks, as did Dorothy. When Ruth Bell 
Pace, a Pennsylvania girl, was married in 
Post Chapel, she wore a powder blue silk 
dress with a hat and short veil to match. 
Charlotte Brandenburg Lonnee, a South 
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Dakota girl who came to New Jersey to 
marry her soldier sweetheart, wore a 
Kelly green wool dress with white angora 
trim and brown accessories. 

Our bride shown in the pictures wore a 
gay print—red and green and white 
flowers on a beige background. She 
picked up the red again in her red straw 
bonnet, but her other accessories were 
white. Four white gardenias completed 
the picture. 

Though another couple stands up with 
the bride and groom, many times there 
are no additional attendants, there is no 
giving away of the bride. Occasionally, 
however, the bride is given away by one 
of the groom’s officers. There’s a young 
Lieutenant Mullane, from Indiana, who 
is getting to be an old hand at giving the 
bride away, though he himself has yet to 
be head man at his own wedding. In his 
company the bride is given a corsage by 
the officers. Often she may carry a small 
bouquet and wear the officers’ corsage on 
her shoulder. 

Confetti and rice have faded out on 
most army posts. “We have to come over 
and police the grounds afterwards,” was 
the simple explanation offered. “Policing 
the grounds” is army language for clean- 
ing up the premises. 

Sometimes there is a wedding dinner 
at a hotel in a nearby city. More often, 
however, the party is held at one of the 
Service Clubs. The club hostesses have 
become expert at producing wedding 
breakfasts out of thin air. Our bridal 


party pictured here is celebrating happily 
in the office of Mrs. William Grobler, 
president of the Fort Dix Community 
Center in Pointsville, New Jersey, just 
off the Post. The miniature soldier groom 
and doll bride atop the wedding cake be- 
long to Mrs. Grobler who has helped 
many a soldier boy with his wedding 
plans. 

It’s the hostesses like Mrs. Grobler and 
certain of the Post officers who are Cu- 
pid’s best assistants. For men in service 
uniforms, most states waive their mar- 
riage laws requiring a wait between li- 
cense and ceremony. 


THERE are other neces- 
sary things to be done, however. Some- 
times the man must get permission from 
his commanding officer. In many states, 
the couple must have a blood test—it 
customarily takes three days at Fort Dix, 
but officers or hostesses know how to get 
it accomplished in three or four hours if 
the couple hasn’t attended to it in ad- 
vance; the marriage license must be ob- 
tained; an interview must be arranged 
with the marrying chaplain, and a fur- 
lough should be secured if at all possible. 
Service club hostesses and chaplains can 
and do help with all of these. 

Hard and business-like though he may 
be most of the time, Uncle Sam is no less 
a softy than the rest of us when two 
starry-eyed youngsters, sincerely and 
deeply in love, want to use his chapel 
for their own wedding march. 


There are no elaborate receptions at Army Post weddings, but a simple party in the headquarters of the 
hostess does just as well. This one is in the office of Mrs. William Grobler (extreme right), at Fort Dix. 
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Here’s an Idea 

Dear Editor: There has been much 
talk about how town women can help 
on farms, some of it practical—some not 
<» practical. But I think there’s one way 
town women can really help farm women 
this year. It’s something I’ve been doing 
for years myself. 

Having lived almost fifty years on a 
farm, I know that canning everything that 
should be canned takes a tremendous 
amount of time—and time is something 
a farm woman has little of, especially 
this year. She does have fruit, vegetables, 
and meat, though—often more than she 
can put up. Living in town, I had lots of 
time and hardly anything to can. So I 
worked out a partnership with a farm 
woman. I canned for her on shares. That 
was over ten years ago. Since then I’ve 
done it for a half-dozen farm women. 
They furnish everything but the labor 
and the cooker (I like to use my own 
10-quart one). I work in my own kitchen 
and my husband often helps. For vegeta- 
ble canning I keep half; for meat I think 
50 cents an hour would be reasonable. 

Now why wouldn’t that be a good idea 
for other town or city women who know 
how to can? It should work out to the 
advantage of both. It does for us. 

—Mrs. W.G. Davis, New York 

We thought this sounded like such a 
cood idea that we hied up to Auburn, 
N. Y., to find out more about it. We 
found Mrs. Davis to be a bustling, white- 
haired woman of many accomplishments, 
active in her church, Grange, Home 
Bureau and Red Cross. She canned over 
600 quarts for farm women last year. 
The women for whom she has canned 
are all enthusiastic about it—Ed. 


What the Old Folks Did 
EAR EDITOR: In January you printed 
my letter, “What Do the Old Folks Do?” 
and I’ve had a flood of answers. Maybe 
you would like to know what we did do. 
Well, we sold our 400-acre ranch, lock, 
stock and barrel, and bought a l-acre 
tract in a suburb of Denver. Now we are 
“raising eggs.” Our house is small and 
comfortable—five rooms instead of the 
12 in the old house. And no worry about 
getting help in the haying season or at 
silo filling time. We have some fruit and 
are setting out more trees this week. 
The debt that has lain so heavily on 
our backs for 13 years has been paid off, 
we have money in the bank and in war 
bonds, and have purchased a rental prop- 
erty for extra income. We have a lovely, 
big garden. 
Is it more profitable to tend one acre 
well than farm 400 acres without ade- 
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quate help, just any old way? Only time 
can tell, but I know that to us older peo- 
ple the freedom from debt, freedom from 
fear that we might lose all we have spent 
a lifetime accumulating, and freedom 
from long hours of labor is very com- 
fortable-—Mrs. Joe L. Davis, Colorado 


At Last! A Cure! 
DEAR EDITOR: No matter how I drive, 
nor how well, my husband has criticism 
of it—or did until I hit upon a scheme. 
Exasperated to the limit one day, I 
started to sing. The more he said, the 
harder I would sing—and I’m not much 
of a singer. Even when we were passing 
another car I would sing, perhaps a lit- 
tle louder than usual. My favorite was: 
“We Will Soon Be at Rest Over There.” 
The cure has been complete. If it isn’t 
permanent I stand ready to resume sing- 
ing at any time.—Learn to Sing, Mich. 





From the Pacific Coast 
DEAR EDITOR: Farm women of the 
Pacific coast lead unusual lives these 
days. We are air raid wardens, are pre- 
paring to house evacueés from the cities 
at any time, are learning how to black 
out our homes and put out fire bombs. 

Here in the San Joaquin valley we 








WINNING LETTERS 


Readers voted “Keeping up the Cheer 
best letter in March and “In Green Pas- 
tures” best in April. Each letter printed 
wins $3 and best letter of the month $7 
extra, 
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Mrs. W. G. Davis (right) 
cans for Mrs, Harvey Smith 
on shares every year. 


have hundreds of Japs and more coming. 
They aren’t planting much, for they don’t 
know what will happen. 

One of my neighbors had a Jap work- 
ing for him for seven years before the 
FBI got him. The farmer said, “When 
the war is over, come back and work for 
me.” The Jap answered: “When the war 
is over, you will work for me.” 

I say farm women of America, pray as 
you work, and work without ceasing. Let’s 
make strikers fight if they won't work. It 
is work, fight, or die-—Mrs. A. B. Akers, 
California 


VICTORY GARDEN 


Our vegetable garden will be a boon, 
To save us many a buck, 

If John gets the catalogues read by June, 
We might grow a bean ... with luck. 


—Guy Huntington Learned 


Reply to “Rebellious” 
DEAR EDITOR: “Rebellious,” of Min- 
nesota, who wrote in your March issue, 
says she knows a lot of us will disagree 
with her, and that she doesn’t mind if we 
do. Which gives me quite a free hand. 

A cellar full of canned goods is a joy- 
ous sight, just as a chic hair-do and a 
stylish house dress are, and at present 
gives a far greater sense of preparedness 
and security. 

Instead of asking divine deliverance 
from a husband too tired to go skating or 
dancing after a hard day’s work, a few 
more years of war, taxes, price juggling, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“Golly, Ann. I can’t get that paragraph to stick in my mind.” 


ACHINERY has put hand-farming 
out of business.’ ” 


“No, Tom, that sentence doesn’t 
come yet. You have left out the whole 
business about co-operation!” 

The young man threw his left arm 
across his steering wheel, put his right 
hand up to his head and tipped his hat 
back. His forehead had sweat drops all 
over it. 

“Golly, Ann. I can’t get that para- 
graph. I'll never remember it tonight.” 
He mopped his head. 

The girl with the light spun-gold hair 
put her finger down on the crumpled 
sheet on her lap. She put it firmly on the 
beginning of the lost paragraph. “Come 
on, Tom. ‘We of today... .’” 

The fields around the car were like 
butter and eggs poured out in the sun. 
White daisies on the hills ran down into 
yellow buttercups in the valleys. The car 
dragged a long tail of yellow dust through 
the gold-and-white world. The sun was 
hot. Everything smelled of daisies. 

“*We of today are workers in a fac- 
tory,” and Tom struggled on for a few 
more paragraphs through the part that 
always stopped him. Then he dropped 
his hand to the steering wheel. He put 
on more gas. He knew the rest of his 
Valedictory Address by heart. It was one 
thing to say it before a lot of people in 
the Canaan Corners Academy. But it 
was a different thing to say it to the girl 
he had grown up with. 

Because Ann Meadows knew what that 
Valedictory Address meant. It meant 
goodbye. Tom was saying goodbye to her 
as well as to the 30-acre farm his people 
had held onto for five generations with- 
out getting ahead very far. The farm 
was always sprouting a new crop of stones 


every spring when the frost came out. 
Tom had tried to work it nights for the 
past four years, after he finished work 
in the Canaan Center garage. or after 
school, these past two years. 

Ann had been the only one who had 
kept him on the place this long. She 
had got Tom to come back and finish up 
school. He had left in the middle of his 
high school course and got the garage 
job that was going to be his escape to 
bigger things in life than one horse, two 
cows, a few hens, and a dozen bushels 
of potatoes or so each year. But Ann 
brought him back. She was the only 
person in the world who could have done 
it. She wanted Tom to make a good end- 
ing. A good ending to boyhood and his 
part in her life. 


ANN was responsible for 
this very address on her knee. She had 
kept after him to do his best in his 
studies. So he had come out top of his 
class, and had the last part in the gradu- 
ation exercises tonight. It was all Ann’s 
doing. 

It had been hard on Ann, too. Si 
could have had that last part in the ex- 
ercises herself, but she was the kind 
of girl to help somebody get ahead of her. 
Especially if that somebody was Tom. 

Tom’s graduation part wasn’t just his 
saying goodbye to the old family farm. It 
was saying goodbye to Canaan Corners 
Academy, too. The school was having 
its last graduation. Hereafter boys and 
girls of Canaan Corners would be taken 
by bus to the-Canaan Center High School. 
Everything was consolidation now. 

And Tom was saying goodbye to Ann 
along with the school. That was why 
Ann had not looked at Thomas much 


ié 
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today as they rode back from Tom’s old 
place with the back of the car filled with 
daisies to decorate the hall. Ann had 
kept her eyes hard on Tom’s graduation 
part. 

“Better say the rest, Tom.” 

The air ran honey. Ann’s hair was the 
color of honey, too, the way it looks when 
you cut into a honeycomb. Tom could 
see how it looked though he made believe 
he was looking at the small Chinese 
fans of the new balsam twigs in Tre- 
fethen’s Woods. 

Thomas cleared his throat. He could 
still feel Morning-Star’s lips on the back 
of his hand. His little heifer calf had 
tottered out to Tom when he was pick- 
ing the daisies and had licked his hand 
all over. Her tongue was fuzzy like 
flannel. But it felt good. He would have 
to see to it that Morning-Star was sold 
to someone who would take good care of 
her. Well, there were lots of kind farmers 
around Canaan Corners. Oldish men, most 
of them, the stick-in-the-mud kind, slow- 
begobious, no ambition. But they'd have 
time to pat Morning-Star. Old men had 
time. Didn’t get ahead. But they were 
kind to their animals. 

“Machinery has put hand-farming out 
of business. The old days of one-horse 
cultivation of the land are gone. Good 
old days, people used to call them. But 
they were days of slavery,’” Tom went 
on. 

He remembered the blisters that came 
on both his hands when the stones kept 
tripping his plow. But he also remem- 
bered the bluets spread like frosting on 
the turf beside the plow. 

““*Modern farmers will use machines. 
They will co-operate. They will throw 
their farms together. They will take 
down the old stone walls and run their 
tractors through a dozen fields at once. 
The tractor has doomed the plow-horse 
as the automible doomed the buggy.’ ” 

Oh, there would be a little plowing 
left for an old horse like Dick to do. 
Some corner patch among the ledges a 
tractor could not get at. Some old farmer 
would go on sticking to horse-plowing as 
long as Dick lived, all right. 

“‘*The lonely old farmhouses will dis- 
appear.’ ” 

Well, a few might be left, here and 
there. The house his mother and father 
had lived and died in was on a rocky 
hill nobody would want to add to the 
community gardening. It would stand till 
it went back into the weather and the 
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balsams hid it. Nobody would care much. 

“*The men who work the land will 
work it as factory workers do. Each man 
will do his special job. And he will go 
back home at night and live in a model 
house in a town of all model houses, 
where all workers live together.’ ” 

Tom remembered how cool the water 
was in Shadow Brook, curving around his 
hot body when he shed his overalls, 
prickly with hay chaff, stepped down the 
clean sand, and let the brook carry him 
under the boughs and the twilight sky. 
Nighthawks were strumming their strings, 
it was lonely and quiet, swallows were 
twinkling high over sunset. 

“*The country will be exactly like the 
town and managed with the same efh- 
ciency. There will not be the waste of 
lonely work and living alone and making 
things for oneself by hand. 

“*We send our rural children to city 
schools now. Our farmers tomorrow will 
be city-dwellers. This is progress. This 
is the modern world. Let us enter it with 
courage. Let us say goodbye to the lonely 
life of our fathers and hail the farm of 
the future!’” 

“Good, Tom!” Ann’s voice was steady. 


‘ 

Tue two young people 
did not say anything more all the rest 
of the drive. 

When they came up the hill to the 
building with the yellow cupola, a score of 
people there were in a terrific bustle. Tom 
unloaded the daisies. The Trufant farm 
had always raised a bumper yield of the 
hungry flowers. It was the one sure crop! 

The class motto was Per Aspera ad 
{stra. Nobody but Tom and two other 
boys who had studied the dog-eared old 
Latin books knew what it meant. Hard 
roads lead to the stars. 

It would be hard leaving Ann in 
Canaan Corners. Her folks were old 
folks, too old to have a part in the new 
world that Tom’s address described. They 
would stay on in the one-horse place. And 
Ann would stay with them. She would 
probably die an old maid. Like her two 
old aunts, Aunt Alice and Aunt Jane. 

Too bad. But it’s the hard road that 
leads to the stars, 


“Friends and neighbors of Canaan Cor- 

ners I have little to say to you tonight. 

! had a speech I was going to make. 

But I am not going to make it. I don’t 
believe in it any more.” 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN @ ILLUSTRATOR: JOHN SCOTT 
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Who are YOU marry id - 


me or this FUKEX WARE 7 











OU can count on one thing always—a 

bride’s love for lovely Pyrex ware! A 
dozen times a day she’ll remember you for 
giving it. Each of these modern dishes is 
three-in-one. Sparkling— it goes from stove, 
to table, to refrigerator, with no stops for 
washing in between. Foods ; 
cook faster. Crusts are waranteed by > 
flakier. Buy her a gift of aE 
Pyrex ware today! : 





iat OF 4 Pirug, > 












\ 
OG 


* 
S soveenisco THe 


THRILLING ALL-GLASS PYREX DOUBLE BOILER... 
It’s transparent to show you water level. 
Perfect for fussy sauces, custards, cereals. $345 
Bottom is extra saucepan. Two sizes. 1 qt. 


GLAMOROUS GIFT SET... Eight matched pieces of 
Pyrex Ovenware in an attractive gift box. 
1% at. casserole and cover that makes a $100 
perfect pie plate. 6 matching custard cups 








Youu MAKE THEM HAPPY EVER-AFTER 
WITH SPARKLING GIFTS LIKE THESE! 


HANDY PYREX UTILITY DISH... Holds a good-sized 
roast with vegetables. Serve in the same 
dish it was baked in. This saves dish- HOt 
washing. 104” size, still............--.. 


FPLAMEWARE TEA-KETTLE DELUXE... Graceful and 
different. Water level always visible. 
Wide mouth, easy pouring. Many extra $795 
uses—asa pitcher or kettle. Holds 244 qts. 


LOVELY CAKE DISH...Can be used for baking de- 
licious layer cakes, fluffy biscuits, chops, 
potatoes. Every bride should have two of 35¢ 
these. Give a pair! Each, still 


SMART PYREX SAUCEPANS...In modern fuel- 
saving design. Let her see what she’s cooking. 
Won't stain. Easy to wash. Handles snap 
off for table serving and storage. In 1, 14, $165 
2 quart sizes. One quart, still. .... a 


NEWEST STYLE IN MIXING BOWLS... Perfect for 
mixing, baking, serving, and storing. Designed for 
hand beater or electric mixer. For baking pud- 
dings,mound cakes, other casserole recipes. 
Three sizes—2\ at.. 144 at., and 1 qt. Com- g5¢ 
plete set of 3—nested together........... 


IT’S FUN TO PLAN A PYREX WARE SHOWER! 





CUSTARD CUP SET—a really 
useful gift! Six dainty Pyrex cups 


with wire rack for baking 
pop-overs, custards...... HQ¢ 


PYREX LOAF PAN bakes de- 


licious meat, fish, bread. Never 
stains or discolors. Easy any kitchen. Permanent 
to clean. 9)” size...... A5¢ markings. Prices from. 15¢ 


RED- MARKED MEASURING 
CUPS~—set of 4 is essential for 


““PYREX" IS A REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK...LOOK FOR IT 
FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION 


PIREX caneware 
FLAME WARE crv vse comue suse 


BRAND 


WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK 


GET THESE MODERN UTENSILS AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE TODAY!) 





JUNE 


The hall had never looked so pretty in 
its whole hundred years as it looked that 
night. A wreath of daisies went right 
over the proscenium arch and down both 
sides. They wound across the footlights. 
They flowed in upon the stage and 
wreathed the speaking lectern. They 
wound around the legs of all the eleven 
chairs the graduates were to sit in and 
the three heavier chairs the school board 
were already sitting in! It was breath- 
taking. 

Every seat was taken by the time the 
organ began to wheeze the March from 
Aida. Four boys and seven girls came 
in. One step forward at a time, then a 
wait—while their lips counted two— then 
the other foot was brought up alongside 
the foot already there. It was solemn. 
Thomas Trufant. Valedictorian, brought 
up the rear, alone. 


Tue annual hush fell on 
the crowd. Only a nervous mother or two 
coughed. The smaller children froze 
wide-eyed. Baby boys stopped hitching 
about in their tight party breeches. All 
eyes followed the marching young people 
till they reached the stage, divided, filed 
up in two lines, rejoined, and sat down 
as one. A sigh of relief went up. 

The Congregationalist minister offered 
up prayer. 

A dozen little girls from the fifth grade 
poured up from the front seats and sang 
America the Beautiful, half a key off but 
in perfect time. 

When they were safely back and settled 
in their seats, James Snow, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, got up from his chair 
and adjusted his spectacles over his ears. 
Then he said a few words. 

It was the last graduation at Canaan 
Corners Academy. As the last superin- 
tendent of schools they would have, he 
felt he ought to say something. He had 
fought against consolidation. He had 
thought he was right. But he had given 
in to the will of the majority. He did not 
want to stand in the way of progress. 
Next fall, the boys and girls would be 
carried to Canaan Center by bus. The 
children would get a town education. 
Probably it was all for the best. Times 
changed. He knew Canaan Corners boys 


| and girls would continue to be ambitious 





and go on to higher things no matter 
where they went to school. He thanked 
those who had elected him and supported 
him. He congratulated the graduating 
class. Then he announced the Salutatory 
Address by Miss Ann Meadows and sat 
heavily; down. Nobody was looking at 
him any more, and so he wiped covertly 
at two large drops that had somehow or 
other gathered at the corners of his eyes. 

Ann Meadows’ part was Some Native 
Wildflowers and a Plea for Their Preser- 
vation. Ann’s voice was clear as peepers 
on an April night. She did not have to be 
prompted. She discussed the ladyslipper, 
the trailing arbutus, and the bird-on-the- 
wing. She told how unthinking people 


¢ Ate <2ne = | TR os oe TTS 
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tore them up by the roots, how wrong 
hat this was, and how, with proper co- 
operation, these treasures could be saved. 


she When Ann finished, the applause lasted THIS YEAR ESPECIALLY 


for a whole minute. 


nd A piccolo solo came next. Charles Smith tens, i; 4s I APPRECIATE THAT 


‘ left his graduating chair and stood up ' 
en at the lectern with his instrument. The —— BONUS. 
nd organ was the whole length of the hall . \ CERTO ogee 
rd away, but not once did Charles fall be- ~~ 
th- hind it. He played the Missouri Waltz = © g EXTRA GLASSES 
through to the end without a mishap. It 
was the first time in his life he had done | FROM SAME — 
m it and the applause was tremendous. 

> Martha White spoke next. She covered ; Sr OF JUICE! 




























ne 
a all the ramifications of the wood-pulp 
en industry, having that kind of mind. Then 
de Viola Snow, in a falsetto voice, took up is 
n. the matter of Loyalty. She improvised a | ane 
ht little in the middle of her speech, but Says Mrs. J. E. Slichter, who 
came out with a magnificent close. There <a ——-. septa eng beth roan 
was 20 an OO, ' | ars cious jelly and jam madewith Certo 
= Walter Snow held forth on the Diesel — : 
vO Engine, with a nervous hitch to his voice, ; P 
ze and with his father, the superintendent, | a : — 
1g a es ae Soe + En | «ee and here she shows her daughter-in-law 
ll people at the back of the hall cou not a ode e e e 
le hear all Walter said, but they were re- how easy if is to jell all fruits with CERTO! 
d lieved to see that he knew his part per- | ' 
- fectly. Mary Stone spoke on Friendship | a a lew: Thie i ' Look 
and quoted several beautiful poems in susie heh on 6 tae arg aR en: Gt Nh ena 
d her address. The graduates all sang, beginner like me to make jelly! add Certo and boil hard % minute. 
O Happy Spring! Mrs. Slichter: Nonsense, dear! Jelly- Mrs. Slichter: That’s right! No slaving 
le making is child’s play—even with over a hot stove with Certo. We'll be 
g Nor a single prompt hard-to-jell ope nt as ~% ve through 15 coven osx the time 
it had had to be given the whole evening. It sate hada cor ae SOE 
was a record never equalled before in 
d memory, people told one another under 
1- cover of the graduates’ song. Then they 
ir sat up straight and quiet. The best of the 
3. evening was left. The Valedictory! 
Everything had been leading up to this. 
n People whispered to one another that 
\- the address was really remarkable. Mr. 
e Edwards, of the school board had spread 
d the word about. 
d “Thomas Trufant!—The Farm of the or! 
: Future! Mrs. Slichter: And, thanks to that TALK ABOUT FLAV 
t People could have heard a pin drop in short boil, no juice gets boiled off AWO BOIL GIVES 
the hall. And people did. Poor old Mrs. in steam. You average 11 glasses THAT SHORT WA 
e Stone’s bosom-pin fell with a dreadful instead of 7 from 4 cups of juice. R JAM ANO JEL 
e clatter. But she did not bend to pick it Daughter-in-law: Why that’s 4 extra YOU: SH FRUIT" rasTé! 
\° up. She fixed her eyes on the stage. glasses—hurrah for Certo! REAL FRE. 
$ {nn Meadows braced herself for the 
$ opening sentence. She thought it—hard. 
5 She knew it so by heart: “Today farmers 
r stand at the parting of the ways, the old 
farm living is out of date.” Ann drew 
in a deep breath of air filled with 
: the scent of daisies from Tom’s farm. 
, She held it. Here, at last was the a SO RECIPES 
actual “goodbye” part. But she loved 7 Gunpaies op Ghoul 
this tall boy so, she was willing to let him recipes with every bottle! 
go. She was used to being brave. She 
would get along alone. 
The last Valedictorian to be graduated 
from Canaan Corners Academy came for- 
ward to the lectern. He was very tall and 
very good-looking. All the women agreed 
on that, in whispers. He was the right 
one to bring the hundred years of the 
Academy to a close. 











(Continued on page 47) 
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Mother's collection of old val- 
entines, hung above the fire- 
place, is always admired. They 
are mounted on heavy cream 
paper and covered with glass 
which is attached to the wall 
by screws. ... Recessed shelves 
on both sides of an India print 
hold a bell collection (right). 
One of the terra cotta shades 
found in the print is used for / 


—<—=_=ZZZ 
background color in recesses. / f 


















ADD PERSONALITY 


known decorator, the center of interest 
is three frames containing intricate rope 
knots mounted on a turquoise background. 
Treasured plates, hung by inconspicuous Collections of all sorts are coming into their 
metal holders, make a pleasing arrange- own as room accessories. From the back 


N A ROOM furnished recently by a well- 


ment above this serving table.... A few , 

of daughter's collection of small covered hall, to which they often were relegated, you 
boxes of china and glass look very much find them moved to positions of honor in the 
at home on the shelves of a tier table. modern house. 


When a beloved hobby collection is placed 
in a spot of importance, not only is the own- 
er’s heart gladdened, but the room benefits 
as well by acquiring personality. And per- 
sonality is needed if a room is to look like a 
home and not like a hotel room. 












Pink seashells and ivory coral 
against a turquoise background 
add a colorful note in a cream- 
walled dining room. Collection 
is on recessed shelves. . . . These 
china and glass animals (right) 
have found a happy home on 
the three shelves of graduated 
length hung above the fireplace. 
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Teapots instead of milk pans now oc- 
cupy this old “milk safe" with wire 
screen front. Enameled black outside 
and Chinese red inside, it is a very 
good-looking piece of furniture. 





TO YOUR HOME 


Personality in a person or a room is difh- | 


cult to define, but if it isn’t present you 
certainly miss it. No easier way 
individuality, personality, interest 


wish to call it, can be 


a room 
or whatever you 
found than by 
reflect the tastes and interests of the family. 


using accessories 
The items may be small or large, inexpensive 
if displayed properly they 
will make your rooms livable and likable. 


or costly, but 


For best effect: group small items into a 
single large unit or units; select a_back- 
ground color for the display which will do 
something for the room; arrange and mount 
collection tidily. 





Narrow shelves in a picture frame hung 


behind davenport holds miniature 
pitchers. The frame has a shallow 
“shadow-box" behind. Background is 
painted blue-green. 


to give 


which | 
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Keep this Fifth Columnist 
out of your Home | 








SLY MR. STREPTOCOCCUS, alias Joe Infection, is 


a dangerous Fifth Columnist and a “killer’’. You can’t 
see him with the naked eye, but here’s his photomicro- 
graph portrait. Lysol kills this germ on instant contact. 
. . throughout 


Mrs. America! Germs are the real Disinfect as you clean. 


the farm house... from cellar to garret. 


Always add Lysol to your cleaning water. 


secret foe... Enlist in the war against 
Infection. Fight every hidden house- 


hold germ, this easy, economical way. Smite those germ saboteurs that swarm 


in kitchen sinks and drains—on bath- 

HE mop and the cleaning pail are room floors—on walls, stair rails and 
mightier than the “F.B.I.” in routing 
this Fifth Column, the unseen secret 


agents of Infection and disease. 


woodwork. 

Lysol is economical. So concentrated, 
it gives you ten times more germ-killing 
solution for your money than some other 


Do your part, as a good housekeeper, 
to checkmate this invisible bacteria army. 


widely sold products. 


FREE! “WARTIME MANUAL FOR HOUSEWIVES 
WHAT 10 DO 


—in air raids 
—with incendiary bombs 
—in first aid 





(with every purchase of Lysol) 


(with Lysol purchase, any size bottle) 
FREE for limited time only. Go to your 
druggist for your copy. He has a supply now. This 
valuable new book is packed with vital, timely 
information— First Aid—Sick Room Care—how 


to meet wartime emergencies. Every home needs 
this new book. Get yours while they last. 





Economical: 14-072. bottle makes I! 
golions of germ-killing solution. 
Copyright 1942 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. _| 


FOR HOME DEFENSE DISINFECT AS YOU CLEAN WITH LYSOL 
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ANSWERS TO 7 QUESTIONS READERS ASK US OFTENEST 


HOW MUCH SHOULD I CAN? 


“Diversify your methods of preserving food,” 
is the common-sense advice of Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics Chief, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. There are other 
methods than canning. Store everything 
possible—it’s not too late to make plantings 
of vegetables for fall use and storing. Dry 
some, brine some, and freeze if you have 
a locker. 

Ace-high for health are 
vegetables, peas, green beans, tomatoes. To 
keep spoilage down and vitamins up, con- 
sult an up-to-date canning bulletin. Re- 
member, if it isn’t a first class product, it 
isn’t worth jar or can space. 

Canned fruits and vegetables which taste 
garden fresh make the most of these two im- 
portant principles: the shorter the time be- 
tween garden and can or freezer, the better; 
avoid heating product in an open kettle, as heat 
and air combined play havoc with vitamins. 


green leafy 


HOW CAN WE SAVE ON SUGAR? 


Any fruit may be canned without sugar, 
authorities say, but usually color and flavor 
are superior if some sugar is used. For 
sugarless canning, of such fruits as pears and 
apples, use very lightly salted water, 4 tea- 
spoon to a cup. 

Corn syrup and honey make good canning 
sweeteners when used in a syrup with water. 
Use syrup or honey full strength for pre- 
serves, but follow a tested recipe (see op- 
posite page) in jelly making. 

One of the best sugar-saving ideas is to 
make fully-ripe fruits (with their natural 
sugar content) into juice, and to can fruits 
with fruit juice instead of water. When you 
make juice, observe the advice from New 
York’s Experiment Station at Geneva: never 
boil fruit or tomatoes, either to make juice- 
extraction easier or in bottling juice. The 
recipe on the opposite page gives directions 
for the method which is recommended. 


WHAT CAN I DRY AND BRINE? 


Those who remember the rather sad dried 
products from the last war ask hopefully, 
“Anything new?” (Commercial dehydration 
is going places—turning out products high 
in flavor and food value.) For home use the 
chief news is to pre-cook or blanch vegetables 
before drying, much as recommended for 
freezing. Do drying on a bright, dry day, 
when humidity is low. Over-the-stove racks, 
window trays on the sunny side of the house, 
and trays under glass are easy to make. 
Try corn, mature beans and peas, and 
fruits such as apricots, apples, peaches, 
pears. 

Brining is as old-fashioned as _ candle- 
making, but if containers are scarce, is still 
a good idea. Women will make more sauer- 
kraut this year than usual. Some, lacking 
a pressure cooker, will “salt down” beans 
and corn, so more information on kraut and 
corn later. 


HOW CAN I PUT UP GREENS? 


Don’t try to can all you need,—have a 
fall garden to supply turnip greens, kale, 
broccoli, hardy spinach, head lettuce. In 
the North, plant these in June or July, and 
they will weather the first frosts. For below 
the Mason and Dixon line, Mrs. S. L. Cole- 
man of South Carolina recommends planting 
turnips in August or September. These 
send up a supply of fresh greens all winter, 
as fast as cut, except during coldest weather. 
Turnip greens are superior in vitamins and 
minerals to spinach, and what’s more, 
Southerners love ’em. 

Chard, kale, and beet greens with tiny 
beets are good canned. Avoid a too-tight 
pack, and process in the pressure cooker. 
The leaves of spinach, beets and chard, 
stripped from the stems, dry quickly. Blanch 
greens for canning, but not for drying. 

Don’t forget cabbage as a green leafy vege- 
table; plant late for storage. 
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WILL WE HAVE ENOUGH JARS? 


Probably plenty for this year’s needs, au- 
thorities in Washington say. Looking ahead 
to future needs, they suggest: (1) Sort 
out your home supply, to the last dusty 
jar in the darkest cellar corner. Use only 
regulation jars in the pressure cooker. Test 
jars for tight seal. Use crocks, and con- 
tainers which are not air tight, for pickles, 
kraut, preserves. (2) Place your order for 
necessary new containers, lids, rubbers now, 
and give your grocer a little time. (3) An- 
ticipate changes, such as smaller openings 
in jars (to save metal for tops). The screw 
band in your 2-piece lids may come in black 
plate or terneplate, and should be removed 
when the jar is cold, to use again. Rubber 
rings will look different but, from good 
companies, are still reliable. Look for brands 
of coffee, peanut butter, etc., which have jars 
suitable for re-use, even in pressure can- 
ning, with replacement tops available at 
your grocer’s. Up to now, food containers 
have not been recommended for canning. 


ANY NEWS IN FREEZING FOODS? 


Every season we hear of something new, 
such as frozen tomatoes and fruit juice. 
Mrs. Enid Niquette of Manhattan, Kansas, 
whose husband manages a_ freezer-locker 
plant, says that disappointments among 
patrons are usually caused by (1) immature, 
too-mature or not-fresh produce being put 
into the locker, or (2) the patron using a 
container which does not allow for good 
packing and tight seal. Their favorite con- 
tainer is the tub-shaped paraffined carton 
with a tight lid. 

“As for sugar, we found that berries 
frozen without sugar were successful if 
the container was well sealed to prevent 
drying,” she says. Mrs. Raymond Silvanus 
of Illinois, one of our Guest Cooks, reports 
good luck in freezing several fruits without 
sugar—“a real saving, since sugar sifts to 
the bottom of the container.” For recipes, see 
the next page. 


CAN I GET FURTHER HELP? 


Don’t take chances by guessing at process- 
ing times. If you haven’t an up-to-date can- 
ning bulletin, get one from your Home 
Demonstration or County Agent, or write 
to the Extension Service of your State Agri- 
cultural College. Their bulletin is designed 
to give you practical help in putting up 
fruits and vegetables native to your state. 

Also there are canning and drying bulletins 
available from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The manu- 
facturers of the glass jars you use put out 
excellent booklets—ask your grocer how to 
get one. 

For information about the best varieties 
of fruits and vegetables to freeze, what con- 
tainers to use, and for time-tables on blanch- 
ing, see your cold-storage locker operator, 
your county agen, or write to your State 
College. Freezing eggs is a new idea which 
you may want to inquire about, too. 
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For your very own... een 
Sterling (soup) Silverware! pp 
Yours for Pillsbury Thrift Stars ! 











3 TRY THESE RECIPES 


Home-canned fruit juice 











a Follow these directions from the Agri- :; = ae 
= cultural Experiment State of Geneva, New Lovely sterling (solid) silverware, of true, regular “‘sterling 
ore York, for delicious fruit juices. And work weight and quality—yours for Pillsbury THRIFT STARS. These 
ed quickly, as heat and air are destructive of THRIFT STARS come with every bag of Pillsbury’s Best and with 
‘est flavor and vitamin content. other Pillsbury products. Clip the Self-Starter Coupon below 
on- If heat is used to aid in getting a free S and start saving THRIFT STARS now for exquisite sterling silver- 
les low of pace, oe fruit or tomatoes in a SS ware! (You can also get fine plated silverware, colorful towel 
for ettle, set it inside another kettle of rapidly S sets, egg beaters, many other premiums!) 
hoiling water. Heat quickly, to about 140° S sem, S85 4 ' 
ty F., put through a colander and muslin cloth. : 2 
({n- - wee Use Pillsbury's Best... 

rhen heat the freshly pressed juice rapidly, ~~ fs 
ngs pag ale es “0° F for frui = BAKE-PROVED rY 
—_ over boiling hot water, to 170° F. for fruit ~S Shines z y 
a and rhubarb juice, and to 190° F. for —=~ to protect your ing mS) 
iCK * * > ° ° ° , 

tomato juice. Pour immediately into hot é i 
ved ; — tte “ 


sterile jars or bottles, full to the brim (no 


CO isk 





ber SS 


foam), cap and seal at once. Lay jars or SS 
od bottles on their sides in a boiler or bucket 
ads of hot (165° F.) water for 5 min., transfer SSS 
_ to lukewarm water for a few minutes, then ————SS]S=>= 


an- 

















cool quickly in very cold water. 


at 
ers Rules for freezing fruits SS :ERE"EAMZ’ 
Use ripe, right-for-the-table fruits. (1) 


For a dry pack: wash and sort berries, put 























PILLSBURYS BEST 











LAYER CAKE 






. alternate layers of berries and sugar in con- | k 
° tainer. Use (by measure) 3, 4, or 5 parts | How 10 ma € 
berries to 1 of sugar. Leave an inch head | - t id 
space, seal, invert a few times to distribute isburus F| 
Ww, sugar evenly. Crush imperfect fruit, mix ' illa. Mix well after each ad- 
‘ 1 tsp. vanitia. he fluffy 
:e. ch mo, be 2) Serup peck: we bury’s Best En- and | d. (Note the fluffy 
a “ a ‘ ’ 2 wate aan ies fruit : 1. Siftand —¢ Rad ee andiron are dition; .o ian poo color © ee 
a ee ee ee so d Flour, (} wo e texture, @ : d by hourly 
<er as peaches, apricots, plums, directly into aed to Pillsbury’s Best—with ne dd 3 Pillsbury’s Best batter - i se Divide wormed 
ng cold syrup. Pour syrup over gooseberries in color, flavor os beking We ore double- color tests during = — meta 
re, nd cherries, leaving 1 inch head space. tsps. baking powder \s Sift three times. _in thirds. Ln pwnage” =A and % tsp. 
put , acting) and % §SP- Oe Fhope and a pinch — ¢SP- alls fend well To second portion add 
a Rules for freezing vegetables (Don't rely on a mcrhnt baking—use flour nutmeg; 2 cae. suger, 2 tsps. butter, 
arenes " 
od Use mature vegetables, yet tender and suc- 4 TUS we ROVED before it qnnee your pegs 1% Tbsps. hot water, root po 
yn- culent. To blanch (very necessary for color that 1s 5 t is bought for = “ti ectened chocolate (mere 
on er a ne the hoa Moe vaneailine ine a a oo eee right out Aa (1 blend oa. Leave rest of bene 
“th : illsbur , onthe 
wire basket, immerse in 3 or 4 times as much emt fel s and send in eae hohe phin. é. Turn each batter ee Dein a 
ies f boiling water as you have food. Allow 2 are milled into flour, - See must 3 greased, lined ar oh os to 30 min. 
if minutes for cut beans, asparagus, peas, into foods. And—event eee times a day 4 moderate — 67) vanilla cream filling 
ont spinach, and 4 or 5 min. for corn cut from pass rigid baking "5 Best is BAKE- Cool layers. 7. = top and sides with 
\uSs the cob. Cool quickly in cold water, drain, during milling. PM Gur baking!) 2.Cream 1 between layersting. Get. Pillsbury’s a 
rts ) j -ontainers 4 OVED to protees. 5 in 1% choco _— "ust another 
rt pack in containers. a Pe shortening tilllight; gradually age se from your grocer today— turn jee isbury’s 
put ; egy A se to pack i ron in a 2% ° suger, till fluffy. &. Aad Seer dd meal’ intoa special occasion W 
to rine { evel teaspoon salt to cup water), . . at about 1 min. @ ter ' tings Trio Layer Cake! 
see leaving 1 inch head space. tn predent alternately with 1 ¢. milk 
Strawberry Jam (using part corn syrup) 
4c. prepared fruit 3'/, c. light corn syrup 
3%, c. sugar | box powdered fruit 
pectin 
Select fully ripe fruit, wash, stem. Grind 
ss- or crush so that each berry is reduced to 
in- a pulp, then measure into a large kettle. 
me Measure sugar and syrup into another con- 
ite tainer. Put fruit over the hottest fire, add 
Ti- powdered pectin, mix well and bring to a 
ed boil, stirring constantly. As soon as it comes 
up to a full rolling boil, add sugar and syrup. 
Bring again to a full boil, boil 1 minute. 
ns Remove from stove, skim rapidly, ladle into 
of jars and glasses. Paraffin at once. 
1u- ' : opps 
at Sugar-saving rule for jellies 
to In using bottled pectin, you can substitute 
2 c. light corn syrup for 2 cups of sugar 
es required. Caution: do not increase syrup 
n- beyond 2 cups. In any recipe using powdered <d 
h- pectin, you can substitute corn syrup for oe oe ee ew eee ee ee ee eee ie eee 
oq half of the sugar required. 7 THIS 1S SELF-STARTER THRIFT STAR COUPON. SAVE (IT! vy 
po This coupon is good for 4 Thrift Stars, when accompanied by at least 4 Stars from Pillsbury’s Best 
ch tr suchpropton nd solor the tops conditions of clemson anole to iio tame 
each premium, and under the same conditions of redemption as apply to Thrift Stars. sav- 
By Miriam Williams ing Thrift Stars. Write Pillsbury Flour, Dept. J2-6, Minneapolis, for complete list of premiums. * 
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AS 4 FARM WOMEN DO IT 





PENNSYLVANIA 
STRAWBERRY SUPPER 






Strawberry Shortcake 


3 c. biscuit mix | egg, beaten 
(homemade or prepared) 1c. milk 
Combine milk, egg, add to mix. Knead 
lightly, pat into two rounds. Spread _ bot- 
tom one with soft butter, put on top 
round. Bake 15 min. at 450° F. Put 
crushed, sweetened berries between and on 
top. 

Mrs. Clayton Kiener of Pennsylvania 
warns her guests, “This is an all-you-want 
party of just strawberries, in big bowls, 
with shorteake, on big platters, and Guern- 
sey milk, in big pitchers. 


| Sy CAN Today. 
v Use KERR MASON 


hort 
Werke mou Jars ond Caps...they 


i™’4ASOn LY 
: meaasnaatesttt cl better. Kerr Mason 
a Z 
> ae 
‘ ren » - 


| Caps fit All mason jars 3 
a FREE 24 page Modern ~ 
seem Homemaker. recipes" 


are easier, quicker and 










~ instructions, 100 labels NORTH DAKOTA 3 
“ LUNCHEON PY “we 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., HONEY - Honey Fruit Dressing 
APS gt hacen Py ¥, tsp. paprika /4 c. honey 
ee, MASON ¢ g , Vz tsp. celery seed V2 c. salad oil 
¥4, tsp. dry mustard 2 tbisp. lemon juice 
V2 tsp. salt | thlsp. vinegar 


Mix dry ingredients, add honey, then oil 
and acids. Blend with beater, chill. 

Honey dressing on a big fruit and cottage 
cheese salad, hot honey rolls, and chocolate 
honey malted milks make a grand “Land 
of Milk and Honey” Luncheon, according 
to Mrs. F. P. Smith of North Dakota. 
After the luncheon, guests looked into a 
glass-covered beehive and also saw the 
extraction process. 


Kor | 


MASON JARS & CAPS | 











+«* Buy War Bonds «+ ey 
and Stamps pera eee 0 wg a ss i 


NEW YORK ide F ; 
OUT-DOOR GRILL 














Blueberry Griddle Biscuits 
2 c. biscuit mix 25 c. milk 
Yo c. sugar | c. blueberries 
Combine mix (homemade or prepared), 
and sugar. Add milk to make a soft dough. 
Mix in berries lightly. Heat skillet, grease 
lightly, drop on biscuits. Cover with a 
basin or lid. Bake over slow coals 15 to 20 
min. Lift lid occasionally to allow steam 
to escape. 

Mrs. Rhoda Dennison of New York 
serves these as a camp-fire dessert with 
coffee. She says, “I bake them while the 
crowd is polishing off barbecued chicken, 
and salad served in lettuce cups to be 
eaten with the fingers.” 


{ioe okey. Mee reE a oD ts eS atl 
Fe. ~ fp pe Tt ae 





DISTINCTIVELY DIFFERENT!... | 
KEROSENE RANGES 


STOVES 
a) 
HEATERS 


on 
FOR 
ut/) 
\\s00KteT 





\ 
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Iced Coffee 
To make extra strength coffee use %4 c. 
coffee to each measuring cup of water. 
Pour while hot into tall glasses filled with 
ice. Serve with honey and plain or whipped 
cream, or top with ice cream. 


BO & KEROSENE 
RANGES are the 
only Kerosene ranges 
equipped with genuine 
Boss Burners...the hottest, 
fastest burners built. Buy 
Boss and be sure—of the | 
best in Kerosene burning 
ranges, stoves and heaters. 


Fruit Punch 


Combine juice of 4 oranges, 2 lemons, '% c. 
pineapple juice, % c. cherry juice and 
2 qts. ginger ale. Pour over ice cubes. 
Mrs. Lester Dixon of Texas likes to have 
cookies or cup cakes on hand to serve with 
iced coffee or punch when friends drop in. 
Now-a-days cookies are sugar-saving. 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


mins seg 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE ‘ «ee ee 
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ENDING THE DAY 





FAGGED OUT 


RE you working as never before, and 

A dragging yourself to bed at night, 

thoroughly exhausted? Here are 

some simple things you can do to save 
your strength: 

Try not to put heavy loads on your 
spine. If you must carry coal to the 
range, carry only half the usual amount 
at once, or use a strong little wagon to 
carry the buckets. 

It is surprising how much fatigue eye 
strain can cause. If your glasses were 
bought several years ago, have a check-up 
to see if they fit now. Anyhow, keep them 
clean. 

You can wear comfortable shoes. It 
is poor economy to wear out ill-fitting 
shoes that have lost their shape or that 
have worn-over heels. (See “Your Hands 
and Feet” elsewhere in this issue.) 

Your kitchen work chair can be 
adapted to your height. 


Bens with level springs, 
firm mattresses, and warm, light-weight 
covers make a big difference in the work 
anyone can do day after day. If you 
have poor springs or mattress it might 
pay. even in dollars and cents, as it surely 
will in comfort, to get better ones if your 
furniture dealer still has any. 

Victory gardens require tools adapted 
to the individual needs of the women 
who work with them. Why use a hoe or 
rake with too short a handle and end the 
day “all in”? 

If your kitchen sink is too low or too 
high (and thousands of them are) for 
goodness sake get it changed now, even 
though it has been wrong for years. 

The laundry basket may be on a cart 
or table with wheels. Try sitting down 
part of the time when you iron. Other 
strength-saving devices are foot trippers 
on garbage cans and mops with long 
handles. 

Many farm women tell me that mental 
recreation rests them as much as any- 
thing. They continue to entertain friends, 
although very simply. They find that 
reading good books, and hearing good 
music does much for maintenance of 
oe wholesome family life and normalcy 
of thinking. The essential thing is for 
whole families to make the most of their 
happiness in everyday work, and to 
“Carry on.”— W. Pearl Martin, Exten- 
sion Home Health Specialist, Kansas 
State College 





{ SURE-JELL SURE 1S A ‘FIND’! 


WHO WOULONT USE [T TO GET SUCH COLOR ANO 
FLAVOR — 2/3 MORE GLASSES, TOO! 






mel 
Se ae 
~ 
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Jean: Goodness, you’re ambitious! I’d never 
have the nerve to try to make jelly! 

Betty: Nonsense—with SURE-JELL it’s easy 
to jell all fruits quickly and just right... 
and 12-minute boil is all you need! Think 





how that saves fruit and sugar... 
SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGARI 





Jean: Saves fruit and sugar? How?... 
Betty: I may start with a little more sugar 
in proportion to fruit... but I actually get 
more finished jelly per cup of sugar—be- 
cause SURE-JELL’s wonderful short boil 
can’t “steam away” my fruit juice mixture! 


JELLS HARD-TO-JELL FRUITS 





Jean: Grand! And it’s setting perfectly! 
Betty: Of course! SURE-JELL tames even 
hard-to-jell fruits! And your jelly tastes so 
good because with SURE-JELL you use fruits 
fully ripe — just when they’re at the very 
peak of their flavor! 








Jean: How many glasses does that give you? 
Betty: Count ’em—10 full glasses! I used to 
get 6! And SURE-JELL’s short boil hot only 
gives more jelly, it keeps the summer sun- 
shine in your jelly — never boils off the 
fresh-fruit flavor and color! 


FREE—60 TESTED RECIPES! 





Jean: It certainly sounds easy... 

Betty: Lady, you simply can’t go wrong if 
you follow the 60 SURE-JELL tested recipes 
in every package — there’s one for ’most 
every popular fruit! Be a sport—and try 
SURE-JELL this very afternoon! 


IMPORTANT! Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s sugar . . . saves time, work tool! 
No wonder it’s America’s largest selling Powdered Pectin Product. 


§-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice — you actually get more 
finished jelly per cup of sugar! Note: You may 
substitute Karo (Red Label) for 4% the cups of 
sugar required in any SURE-JELL recipe. 

.. the same every 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS. 
time... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle — convenient pow- 


dered form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, home-tested 
by 2,100 women for success with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger show- 


ing of more delicious jams and jellies! 


A Product of 
Foods 
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SIMPLE ECONOMICAL ...WHOLESOME 









st of all ingredients, using 
onally advertised brand 






MADE ALL AT ONCE— 
BAKED FRESH ON 
SEPARATE DAYS 


@ Bake part at a time — 
keep balance of dough in 
refrigerator. Complete 
recipe and method sent 
free. Write: Northwest- 
ern Yeast Company, Dept. 

FJ-6, 1750 N. Ashland ~}\ 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





ERE’S some of the most exciting and 

timely news you've heard in months! 
A way to save money—not just pennies— 
but real money. It's a way to add sparkling 
new variety to your meals. And it’s simple 
as A. B. C. 


This enticing array of breads costs just 
36c! Breads to tempt the palate and re- 
store jaded appetites. Breads so delicious 
they give any meal a “‘lift’’. Crunchy bread 
sticks! Delectable honey covered cinna- 
mon buns! Plain bread and raisin bread 
and fluffy pan rolls! And even an “ama- 
teur’’ can make them with Hi-Speed Maca 
Yeast. Try ic! Surprise yourself and thrill 
your family. 

Hi-Speed Maca Yeast eliminates old- 
time fuss and bother from home baking. 
Maca works fast—and it keeps without 
refrigeration! You can keep a handy sup- 


Granular 
Fast-Acting 


ply on your pantry shelf— bake any time 
you wish! And Maca gives bakings the 
glorious old-fashioned flavor everyone 
loves —adds distinctive deliciousness to 
the rich “substance” so characteristic of 
home-baked breads. 

Adopt this money-saving idea in your 
home. Send for the recipe and method 
offered above. Use it soon. Let Maca Yeast 
lead you to a real baking triumph. NOTE: 
Recipe offered above used Honey as 
sweetening instead of sugar—a smart 
trick to know in these days of rationing. 


ASK The Fast-Acting, Quick-Rising, Granular Yeast 
FOR MACA IT KEEPS WITHOUT REFRIGERATION 














DARWIN 


TULIPS'2” 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
L yore post, C. O. D. at the right time 
or fall planting. 

by yay SEED & PLANT Co. 
3 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 





HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 


Just to get acquainted, we will make 
you FREE a be: autiful PROFES- 
SIONAL enlargement of any snap- 
shot, photo, kodak picture, print or 
negative to 5 x 7 inch. Please include 
color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 

rompt information on a natural, life- 
ike color enlargement in a FREE 
FRAME to set on the table or dresser. 
Your original returned with FREE enlargement. Please 
send 10c for return mailing. A ct Quick. Offer limited to U.S. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
| 7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 326, Hollywood, Calif. 


100 


























MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every | 





KILL ALL FLIES 












community .. . doctors rely on them... Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- Killer attracts and kills flies. 
pert care. You can learn practical | Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 







venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers, 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, 'N. ¥. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 43rd yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not roquared. Men, women. 18 to 60. Write now. 
HICAGO ScHO OL OF NURSING 
wr 76, 100 East Ohio Stree*, Chicago, Il. 
Please send free booklet and 16 ‘sample lesson pages 
Name 
City. late 
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GOOD-LOOKING 


CPCECIHCI 


hy Orinne Johnson 


F YOU are looking for a_ bride’s 
shower gift, consider the set of linen 
containers pictured here. And why 

not make a set for yourself, too? 

The material selected is a_ lovely 
glazed chintz—blue delphiniums against 
a salmon background. The edges are 
bound in blue bias tape, and for linings 
a plain blue chintz is used. The amounts 
needed are: 214 yards of figured chintz, 
114 yards of plain chintz, and 2 bolts of 
bias tape. 

The plate doily container (A) looks 
like the book held together 
with two 2 inch wide “hinges” made of 
double bands of chintz. The covers, re- 
enforced with cardboard, are stiff. Cut 
two pieces of figured chintz and two of 
plain, each measuring 15 by 22 inches. 
With quilting cotton for padding, quilt 
the figured chintz on the machine in dia- 
mond shapes. Then stitch three sides of a 
lining and quilted piece as they are held 
together. Slip in the cardboard before 
the fourth side is sewed by hand. The 
“hinges” must be sewed in place, too. 

The napkin case (B) is made of two 
pieces each 6 inéhes wide and 24 inches 
long. Bind all sides of both pieces and 
stitch together, Maltese cross fashion, 
with a cardboard in base. Finish with 


covers of a big 


ties. 

The bridge set container (C) has a 
double base which measures 10 by 19 
the end flaps are 7 inches long 
side flaps 8 inches 


inches; 
and 91% inches wide; 
long and 19 inches wide. 

A tablecloth container has a double 
base stitched together on three sides, 
but with the edges of the fourth fin- 
ished separately, so that the cardboard 
may be removed when the case is washed. 
An envelope-like flap is stitched to each 
of the four sides to fold over the linen. 
For the base cut one piece of plain and 
one of figured chintz, each 13 by 20 
inches. Cut two flaps 12% inches wide 
and 11 inches long, and two 10 inches 
wide and 20 inches long. Round corners 
and bind three sides. The fourth is bound 
in with edges of base. 
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A&P and Atlantic Commission Co. report: 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS GETTING 
MORE OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


New Efficiencies, Narrowing Market Spread, 
Help Offset Rising Wartime Costs 





DISTRIBUTION OF A&P FRESH FRUIT 
& VEGETABLE RETAIL DOLLAR 


1937 1941 


TRANSPORTATION FROM 
GROWER & SHIPPER TO 
DISTRIBUTING POINT ™ 











RETURNS 
TO GROWERS 
& SHIPPERS 


RETURNS oo WAREHOUSE 
TO GROWERS 4 & CARTAGE 
& SHIPPERS : 






DAMAGE & ___» 
SPOILAGE 





4 BUYING & RETAILING — 
EXPENSES 


U YY we 
1937 compared with 1941 fammertluueetagg 
NET PROFIT 2.1¢ 


Right now, when agriculture is faced with many wartime problems— including rising 
costs—A&P and Atlantic Commission Company here present graphic evidence of the 
marked progress being made in returning to growers and shippers a larger share of the 
consumer’s dollar. This, coupled with the sharply increasing sale of their products 














| through our stores, is bringing them dual benefits. 


Note that in 1941 growers and shippers received 54.6c of each consumer dollar 


| spent at A&P Food Stores for fresh fruits and vegetables—contrasted with the 46.8c 


received only four years ago. Here is an actual gain of 7.8c per consumer dollar! This 
increased return is considerably larger than the estimated national average return on 
produce marketed through all channels. 


Boosting Farm Income 


Year by year, chain store distribution is increasing farm income by narrowing the 
market spread. For example, our buying and retailing expenses have been reduced 
29%; damage and spoilage 139%; warehouse and cartage expenses 17%. And this has 
been realized in four short years! These real efficiencies have been accomplished by 
modernizing and streamlining distribution— paring extra handling charges—cutting out 
many unnecessary in-between expenses . . . doing everything possible to create the most 
direct, most economical route from producer to consumer. All this, plus expanding 
produce sales in our stores, gives growers and shippers constantly increased income. 

Then, too, by direct routing, fresh fruits and vegetables reach A&P Food Stores 
hours fresher—highly attractive, with less spoilage and retaining more of their essential 
vitamins, minerals and natural sugars. This is vital because it means important eco- 
nomic gains for producers; also economic as well as health gains for consumers. 


Encouraging the Industry 


Thus the new efficiencies developed by A&P and the Atlantic Commission Company 
bring expanding markets, enlarged returns and an encouraging future to our suppliers. 
Such efficiencies also serve as a pattern for all distribution, and therefore, all growers 
and shippers stand to benefit. 

This year, with the Government urging growers to increase production and calling 
upon American consumers to eat more fresh fruits and vegetables for health and vigor, 
efficient distribution becomes more vital than ever. Realizing this urgent need—and 
with full knowledge of the many new problems that wartime is bringing to agriculture— 
A&P and the Atlantic Commission Company recognize an added responsibility. We have 
set ourselves to this task of further improving distribution by gearing our facilities and 
operations to the needs of the hour. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO., Inc. 


Affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
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FEMININE AND PRETTY 


Little Sister will be "cheerful as a 

cricket" if you make her a new 

dress like No. 848, with its prin- 

cess lines, short puff sleeves, anda A 

"heart in the right place” pocket. , “A 
o¢. 


Please choose a gay color, for Ms “ 









children love bright clothes. No. , 
848 is cut for sizes | to 6. Pantie 
pattern is included. Size 4 re- 
quires 15% yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial for this cunning dress, and 
¥%, of a yard for the panties. 











848 A, b 
oe ‘ 


872 





No. 872 is easy to make, easy to 
put on and off, and easy to 
launder. Every line is flattering, 
whether cut short, as in the large . 
picture, or long for a housecoat, iF 
as in the little sketch. Note the a 
patch pocket which is set at a 
perky angle. What more could 
one want in a dress? No. 872 


Jor can be had in sizes 14 to 20 years, 
32 to 46 inches. For size 16, in the f 


short version, 44/2 yards of 35-inch 
material will be required. ~ ( 


woman doesn’t—why not make them yourself? Right now, home 
sewing is being encouraged as a patriotic as well as a thrifty practice. 
904 Besides, the compliments you will receive on the results of a few hours’ 
work will gladden your ears! 

Spring is the ideal season for a beginner to start making dresses, for 
cotton, which is the most suitable hot weather fabric, is the easiest of 
all to handle. The stores have, as yet, a plentiful supply in lovely colors 
and designs, from which you can select. 

For a dress which will be a favorite both with yourself and your 


r YOU want some good-looking clothes this summer,—and what 





A very good-looking dress is No. 





904, a type suitable for wear 
either at home or away. The pane! 


front gives a long slim line, while 


the shirring on each side makes 
for comfort in walking. In fact it 
is a very comfortable dress in all 
respects for hot-weather wear. 
No. 904 is cut in sizes 14 to 20 
years, and 32 to 46 inches. For 
size 16 (34) about 3!/g yards of 
35-inch material will be required. 


family, choose a fabric in a becoming color, and select an easy-to-make 
pattern in a style designed for your type of figure. If you can sew a 
little and will follow directions, the rest is easy. Success to you! 

Price of any of the four patterns shown here is 15 cents each. Be 
sure to state number and size. Send order to Pattern Department, Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 











NE 








Crocheted accents on dresses are 
new and are much liked this sea- 
son. No 863 has collar and cuffs 
of an easily made crochet, and 
the directions for making the 
same will be sent with the dress 
pattern. However, collar and 
cuffs may be made of the dress 
material or machine-made lace if 
you prefer. No. 863 comes in sizes 
10 to I8*years, 29 to 36 inches. 
For size 16 234 yards of 35-inch 
material will be needed. 
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“All right, don’t listen to mother 


... bring her up your own way 


g4s 
o 





1. When my mother starts acting like a martyr 
—whew! Of course we'd rather she didn’t have 
to live with us, but we really don’t mind it. 
Except when she interferes with Tinker... 





a , ¢ —— 
2. So I blew up and said that using force was 
wrong. I said she’d simply have to let me bring 
Tinker up my own way. Mother got “hurt” 
and everything was awful till my eldest sister 
came. She’s married to a doctor. 





4. “Doctor Joe says Fletcher’s Castoria is 
gentle and safe—yet thorough. It clears away 
waste almost naturally, by gently stimulating 
muscular movement. And it isn’t griping. Let’s 
go get a bottle.” 





6. It doesn’t upset a child’s stomach, he said, 
for senna works mostly in the lower bowel... 
works easily, gently—in about 8 to 12 hours, 
so it doesn’t interfere with sleep. Then he 
suggested I try Fletcher’s Castoria in the 
economy Family-Size Bottle. 





One day Tinker needed a laxative. I said I'd 
give her a treat if she took it without any fuss 
(she hates the taste), when Mother broke in, 
“You're spoiling her. I'd make her take it.” 







4 i ath i P / 

3. “You're quite right, Peg,” my sister said. 
“Forcing a laxative on a child can upset her 
entire system. Doctor Joe recommends 


Fletcher’s Castoria. You see, it’s made for 
children. Especially the taste. They love it.” 





» 2 
5. The druggist recommended Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria, too. He said its chief ingredient is senna, 
an ingredient officially recognized in the Phar- 
macopeia of the United States. Senna, he 
added, is not harmful or habit-forming. 





ad 


7. Sure enough. Tinker loved the taste of 
Fletcher’s Castoria. It worked like a charm. 
So, mother and I both admitted we'd been 
wrong, and haven’t argued since. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+ttVitzhern CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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Every Wife Must Face 
This Intimate Problem... 
HERE ARE THE FACTS! 


Safe new way in feminine hygiene gives 
continuous action for hours! 


@ Whenever you seea happily-married woman, 
you can be fairly certain that she knows the 
truth about the vital, intimate problem of fem- 
inine hygiene. 

You can too! Today no woman need trust the 
half-truths told her by misinformed friends! No 
woman need rely on weak, ineffective “‘home- 
made”’ solutions—or risk using over-strong solu- 
tions of acids which can burn, scar and desensi- 
tize delicate tissues. 

Intelligent, well-informed women everywhere 
have turned to Zonitors—the new, safe, con- 
venient way in feminine hygiene. ae 

Zonitors are dainty, snow-white suppositories 
which spread a greaseless, protective coating 
... and kill germs instantly at contact. De- 
odorize—not by temporarily masking—but by 
destroying odors. Cleanse antiseptically and 
give continuous medication for hours. _ 

Yet Zonitors are safe for delicate tissues. 
Powerful—yet non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Even help promote gentle healing. No appa- 
ratus; nothing to mix. At all druggists. 





FREE: Mail this coupon for revealing booklet of 
e intimate facts, sent postpaid in plain 
envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 5628A.370 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 









How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with fess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers—with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ...no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
digestible. Recipesin package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today. 


JUNKET’ 
RENNET TABLETS 


=o FREE TRIAL OFFER = “| 
“*THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept.236 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falla, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

**Junxer’’ Rennet Tasiets and Recipe Book to 










State. 
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Tidy Machine Drawers—Drive 
nails through a thin narrow strip of wood and 
put spools of thread on the nails. Place in | 
the machine drawer. This keeps 
drawers neat and desired color of thread 
can be found at once. Keep buttons in small | 
glass jars for convenience.—S, K. C., Okla- 


homa. 


sewing 


Saves Time and Patience—When I have 





| coarse 


| Tm ° 
thread. Then when sewing needs to be done 


| and white thread, and I also fill two sewing 


thread a number of fine and 
with fine and coarse black 


spare time I 


needles 


machine bobbins with black and _ white 


r machine, the thread is ready.— 


York. 


hand 1) 


New 


by 
me ty 


Right Button Quickly Found--Invisible 
hair pins will hold all the left over buttons 
of any one kind, and the ends of the pin are 
easily twisted together. Then you can tell at 
a glance whether there is a suitable kind 


or number.—Mrs. G. B., Minnesota. 


Shortening Pie-Baking Time — When 
making custard or pumpkin pies, heat the 
milk and proceed as usual—adding the milk 
to the other ingredients last—just before 
filling the crust. The pie will bake in half 
the time. I have tried this method in baking 
cornbread also. There is no difference in the 
after it baked.—Mrs. H. W., 
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product 


Kansas. 


One Task—Not One Room—In clean- 
ing house much time can be saved if you do 
not adhere to the old rule of cleaning one 
room at a time. A better way is: Clean the 
wood-work in all rooms or clean all the win- 
dows, stretch all the curtains, polish all the 
furniture, clean all the drawers or wax all 
the floors. Then take each room in turn and 





finish any odds and ends.—Mrs. H. W., 
West Virginia. 

Cuts Cleaning Time—Keep all your 
cleaning materials—soap, powder, rags, 


brushes, polish, wax, etc.—in a small basket. 
You can then carry them about the house 





Tidy Up Last Thing—At night just be- 


easily for any cleaning job.—Mrs. R. L. C., 
Pennsylvania. 





fore I turn out the lights I go from room 
to room placing the chairs aright and pick- 
ing up papers, magazines and books, and 
putting them in place. If there are hats, 
| gloves and rubbers out of place they are put 
| away. Next morning all that is needed is 
sweeping and dusting.—Mrs, M. C., Michi- 
gan. 


| 


Good Habit Formed Early — At 
early age I made individual laundry bags 
for the children, hanging them at a con- 
venient height for each, in his clothes closet. 
If more than one occupies the room, I have 
individual places for each bag. I taught the 
children to mate and roll hose ‘together, 
| empty pockets of soiled handkerchiefs, pick 





| | up and put all soiled garments in the bags. 


On wash day I only need to gather up the 
laundry bags and I know I have all the 
soiled garments for each person.—Mrs. B. K., 
Indiana. 


an | 
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HOW your corns you’re 
the “boss.” Simply fol- 
low this treatment that 
works as shown in the dia- 
grams—and does it while 
you walk! 

Get Blue-Jay Corn Plas- 
ters today. They cost very 
little—only a few cents to 
treat each corn—at all drug 
and toilet goods counters. 

*Stubborn cases may require a second application, 


AY 


DRIVE OUT 


BOWEL WORMS 


Before they cause Trouble 





Felt pad (C) helps re- 
lieve pain by remov- 
ing pressure. Medica- 
tion (D) acts on corn. 





In a few days corn 
is gently loosened so 
it may be easily re- 
moved.* 


















Learn the truth! Nowa- 
days anybody, anywhere 
can have roundworms with- 
out even knowing what is 
wrong. And these horrible 
crawling creatures living 
inside you or your child can cause more 
distress than you may realize. 

Don’t take chances with roundworms! 
Watch for warning signs such as: uneasy 
stomach, broken sleep, fidgeting, ‘‘fin- 
icky” appetite, itching nose or seat. Get 
JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE the minute you 
even suspect this nasty ailment. 

JAYNE’S is America’s leading proprie- 
tary worm medicine; used by millions for 
over a century. It is backed by modern 
scientific study and is famous for its 
ability to drive out the stubborn round- 
worms. Yet JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE acts 
very gently and does not upset the stom- 
ach. When no worms are there it is just 
a very mild laxative. 

Be sure to ask your druggist for the 
genuine JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE. 


COULD HARDLY 
SIT OR WALK 


PILE ANGUISH 
Was So Great! 


When you can’t sit or walk com- 
fortably—when the torments of 
itchy, burning piles (doctors call 
them hemorrhoids) almost drive 
you mad, make you worry and 
fret—try successful, cooling, 
soothing Poslam —here is a pure concentrated 
ointment that works fast, should give you the 
relief you want! Poslam costs but soe. at druggists 
everywhere—your money refunded should it fail 
to help you as it has thousands of sufferers through- 
out the U.S. and Canada. Try Poslam tonight for 
the relief you want from the itching and smarting 
of embarrassing, torturous piles. For Free sample, 
Write Poslam, Dpt.F,6,254W.54St., NewY ork,N. 
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FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


Phyllis Wray Gives Some Practical Suggestions for the Care of 


uy 


OUGH, uncomfortable hands, and 
weary, sore feet—what can we do 
about them when we have so much 


work to do? Well, try these few things 
and see how much difference they make: 


For your hands: 


.. . Give a “hand facial” when they’re 
badly soiled. Apply cream and keep it on 
as long as possible. Do this overnight oc- 
casionally, using loose gloves. 

. . Scrub them daily with warm soap 
suds and a firm brush to remove soil. 

Apply hand lotion or cream at 
bedtime, also before and after plunging 
your hands into the family washing. 

... Have a lemon rub-down or butter- 
milk “mask” to give hands a fresh, lily- 
white look. 

Rub corners of your fingers 
smooth with pumice so they don’t catch 
threads of fine sewing or knitting. 

. . Use peroxide in a tiny bit of 
soapy water, applied with a bit of cotton 
on the end of an orangewood stick, to 
bleach out stains and dark spots in the 
corners of the nails. 

. . . Soak your fingertips in warm oil 
occasionally, and apply cuticle cream or 
warm oil nightly for firm, even cuticle 





(remember to push back cuticle gently 
with a towel when hands have been in 
water}. 

For your feet: 


.. . Give an alternate foot bath (a hot 
plunge, followed by a cold plunge, and 
repeat) for stimulation and refreshment. 

. . . Have a hot epsom salt bath to 
soothe them when they’re very sore and 
weary. 

. .. Rub them down with cooling, re- 
freshing camphor ice for relief from 
weariness, as well as to smooth down 
chapped, rough heels and soles. 

. . . Give them an alcohol rub after 
bathing for a delightful sense of luxury 
and ease. 

... Pat on corn starch or talcum after 
bathing and before putting on stockings 
and shoes, if they are tender or perspire 
excessively. 

. . . Change your shoes at least once 
during the day to relax your feet. 

. . . Give them the luxury of walking 
around barefoot for awhile at bedtime, 
rising up and down on tip-toe for foot 
limbering and relaxation. 
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Farmer's Wife Loses 
78 Pounds! 


“| look and feel like 


a new person” 


—says Mrs. Marie Coombs 
of Prairie City, Ore. 



























“I weighed 228,” 
writes Mrs. Coombs, 
31, mother of two. 
“Tired, discouraged, 
I just stayed home 
and felt sorry for 
myself. Then I found 
that "way out here 
on the ranch I could 
make myself over by 
following the same 
methods taught by 
Ann Delafield at the 
Richard Hudnut 
Salon in New York. 
Ienrolled for the Du- 
Barry Success Course 
and in six weeks 
lost 39 pounds, in 5 
months, 78. My skin 
and hair are much 
improved. I have a 
new vitality, a new 
zest for living.” 











Before 





Exciting Way to Beauty—at Home! 


Few women need to lose 78 pounds, but Mrs. 
Coombs has proved what the DuBarry Suc- 
cess Course can do. Thousands of farm women 
and girls have found this practical, inexpen- 
sive plan a way to slender loveliness. 


The Course helps you to make the most of 
yourself in face, figure, fascination and fit- 
ness—at home. You get an analysis of your 
needs—skin, hair, figure, posture, weight. You 
get an individual routine for you—a program 
that tells and shows you what to do every day 
for six exciting weeks. It’s practical—you 
learn to exercise for beauty as you do your 
housework. And it’s fun. More than 50,000 
women and girls have enrolled. Hundreds 
start—hundreds finish every week. 


Send the coupon at once for the book, “Six 
Weeks From Tonight,” and find out, without 
obligation, what this course can do for you. 


DuBarry Beauty Case 
Included ! 


With your Course you 
receive a Case contain- 
ing 22 different Du- 
Barry Beauty and 
Make-up Preparations 
and Accessories special- 
ly selected for your type. 





ra s) OF 4 fifung ZN 

Go 

* Guaranteed by * 

Good Housekeeping 
# CLVtCTWt OF 

Chas aowrersste AE 






RicHARD HUDNUT SALON 
Dept. S-62, 693 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 






Please send me the book, “Six Weeks From Tonight,” telling 
all about your DuBarry Home Success Course. 


Name 





Street 











City State 

















MAPLEINE 
Date Wlousse 


FOR FREEZER OR REFRIGERATOR 
lcup cream, whipped 2 cup dates 

l teaspoon Mapleine 12 marshmallows 
Whip cream,add Mapleine,shredded dates 
and marshmallows insmall pieces. Freeze in 
refrigerator tray or pour into freezer. Pack 
in ice, freeze until stiff without stirring. 















DP MAKE this grand frosty des- 
ale doesn’t take a speck of sugar! 
apleine perks up foods with three- 
fol magic. Perfect flavor for desserts! 
New zest for main dishes! Delicious 
flavor for quick, economical syrup! Get 
a bottle of Mapleine from your grocer. 


MAPLEINE| 


IMITATION sfoe 7. FLA VOR 
yiruso for F 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each 
gasp for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is im- 
possible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 

under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suf- 
fered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 182-J Frontier Bidg. 


462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brush stway 


Pans SS 

























« 
@® Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 


streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting — 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NATONE today. 
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Dear Polly: When a boy comes to get 
you for a date and visits with your fam- 
ily, who suggests leaving? On a date, who 
suggests going home? If we sit in the 
car and talk awhile, who suggests going 
in?—Faye, Indiana. 


T’S easier for you to do the “suggest- 


ing” in all three of these situations: 
“Well, if we’re going to the movie, I sus- 


pect we'd better be getting on our way, 
don’t you, Bill?” When you’re on a date, 
you're his guest, so you could hardly ex- 
pect him to decide when you should go 


home. (Keep in mind that it’s smart to 
leave before the evening begins to drag.) 


Sitting in the car to review the evening’s 
highlights and to outline future 
events is all right for a few minutes, but 
cut it short. There again, it’s your move 
first. 


some 


For a double ring weddin 
& 


Dear Polly: 


ceremony, does the man buy both wed- 
| rings ?—Joan, Nebraska. 
HE man buys his bride’s wedding 


ring and the bride buys his. The two 
are usually purchased at the same time, 


but not necessarily. 


and FARMER’S WIFE @® JUNE 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Either this Pencil or Fountain 


Pen or BOTH can be YOURS 
PEN 


Beautiful Pyralin barrel 
gold plated fittings and self 
filling lever. Stainless steel 
point. 








PENCIL 
Propel-repel mechanism 

eraser and extra leads 
Pyralin barrel beautiful 
color. Gold plated fittings. 












* % * 

Dear Polly: My legs are so thin, and | 
since I play on almost all the school 
athletic teams, I am very conscious of 
them. What can I do?—Mary, Arkansas. 

ERTAIN exercises will help. Your 


coach can tell you about them, or 


you can write to me. I’ve a hunch, how- 
ever, that your legs will fill out of their 
own accord as you grow older, exercise 


regularly, and eat and sleep well. Any- 
how, don’t worry about it! No one else is 
half as conscious of it as you are. 

* & & 

Dear Polly: I have been going with a 
boy for over a year and we will graduate 
together this year. He wants to give me 
something for graduation, but | think 
that’s foolish, What do you think?— 
Susan, Kentucky. 


THINK it’s nice! Your practical soul 

objects because he’s just a school boy 
and not a working man, but I don’t blame 
him for wanting to give you something. 
A book you'd specially like, a lovely 
compact, or perhaps you have a special 
hobby or collection he could contribute 
to—no one of these need bankrupt him. 











Earn Pen or Pencil by sending us 2 one-year 


orders for FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S 
WIFE that you sell for only 25c each to your 
friends. Earn both Pen and Pencil for 2 two- 
year orders that you sell for 50c each or for any 
combination of one or two year subscriptions 
totaling $1.00. 

You may combine new and renewal orders but we 


cannot send you the award if you include your own 
subscription or pay for any of your orders yourself. 


Take this copy of the magazine right now and 
show it to your friends and neighbors. They 
will readily subscribe when you tell them 
how iittle it costs. 


Send Money and Orders Quick to 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


201 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Is Your Tinted 





GRAY HAIR 


a Secret? 






= Are you sure your tinted hair doesn't 
ag look harsh, streaked, unnatural to 
@ others? To avoid this don't tolerate 
® inferior colorings—insist that your beautician use 
s Rap-I-Dol Shampoo Oil Tint — won't wash or rub 
off — the modern way to economically cover gray 
& hair and keep it a secret 
FREE: Send a few strands of hair for FREE 
* Confidential report. Write today to: 
Rap-l- a. Dept. F2, 151 W. 46th St., New York. 
Caution: Use only as directed on label 


RAP-I-DOL sitive 


OIL TINT 





Father says: 


PAZO sei. PILES 


Relieves pain and soreness 


Theré’s good reason why PAZO ointment has 
been used by so many millions of sufferers from 
simple Piles. First. PAZO ointment soothes in- 
flamed areas—relieves pain and itching. Second, 
PAZO ointment lubricates hardened, dried_ parts 
—helps prevent cracking and soreness. Third, 
PAZO ointment tends to reduce swelling and 
check bleeding. Fourth, it’s easy to use. PAZO 
ointment’s perforated Pile Pipe makes application 
simple, thorough. Your doctor can tell you about 
PAZO ointment. 











Get PAZO Now! At Your Druggists! 





also Callouses. In- 
grown Nails relieved. 
Quick and easy. Just 
rub on. Jars, 30c and 
50c. At your drug- 


RI | : gist. Economical! 
REMOVED BY 
Your money refunded 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Good News for the HARD of 


HEARING 


Make your home trial of the 
Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 
attachments. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet describing this 
effective non-electric hearing aid- 
European Vibraphone Co. 
Dept. M-5, 4687 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
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WELL NEVER 


(Continued from page 33) 


Ann Meadows was not breathing. Tom 
was taking a long, long time to begin. 
“Today farmers stand at the parting of 
the ways.” She was saying the words 
silently for him. 

“Friends and neighbors of Canaan 
Corners. I have only a little to say to 
you tonight.” 

But that wasn’t the way he should 
begin!—“Today farmers stand—” 

“T had a speech I was going to make. 
But I am not going to make it. I don’t 
believe in it any more. I was going to 
say that the time has come for little 
farms to go. That is a lie. Little farms 
will last. Little one-horse farms. Like 
mine. They will last as long as men 
love cows and horses, as long as they 
want to work for themselves and put 
their hands up to their elbows in loam 
and hay.” Ann could feel her eyes filling 
right up to the brim and running over. 

“The best farms 
are the little ones. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


SAY GOODBYE 


“We don’t have to work like factory 
workers, for the day. We want to keep on 
being farmers who work for a lifetime. 
For the afterlifetime. We don’t want to 
rise above putting our hands on plow- 
handles and teaching a baby calf to 
drink his gruel on our fingers. We want 
to keep on living by hand. By heart.” 

The young man’s voice was breaking 
now. He was beginning to be abashed 
at himself. Ann’s eyes were on him like 
bonfires of a May night. 

“T have a young heifer. Morning-Star. 
That’s her name. I had rather have her 
than—than—than a whole barnful of 
milking machines! Hand-farming. It 
won't go out of date. Don’t worry, it 
won't. A one-horse farm. It—it— well, 
you can say this much for a one-horse 
farm. At least you get so you know the 
horse!” 

It was the first time in history at 
Canaan Academy graduations that an 
audience had broken into cheers. The 
Academy rocked. 

Thomas Trufant 
turned and stum- 





The best farmers 
are little ones, and 
they will never 
keep factory hours. 
They will work all 
hours of the day and 
night. For no wages 
at all. Except feel- 
ing little calves lick 
them on their hands 
and telling their 
little boys where to 
find the best beech- 
nuts. Farmers will 
use machines, but they will never let the 
machines use them.” 


Mr. EDWARDS’ jaw 
had dropped, and his mouth stood open in 
amazement. Ann was breathing now, all 
right, and breathing deep. She was tak- 
ing in Tom’s daisies every breath deep 
down to her heart. 

“I have a little farm here. And I am 
going to keep it going. My people kept 
it going 200 years, and I guess I can 
get along on the same place. I won't 
make much money. But money is the last 
crop | want to raise. I want my children 
to be born and grow up in Canaan Cor- 
ners. I want to see to it that this 
\cademy won't stay empty for long. I 
hope all of my class here will fill Canaan 
Corners so full of children that we will 
have to open up its doors again. Our 
children belong here, among their own 
daisies and calves and their old people’s 
graves.” 

James Snow’s big body was glowing 
like a plowed field in May sunset. He was 
leaning forward with his hands spread 
out like anchors over his knees. He was 
trembling all over, and his eyes were 
full of fire. 





“Let’s turn him in for hoarding.” 


bled toward his 
chair. A strand of 
daisies caught him 
around the _ leg. 
James Snow caught 
Thomas and saved 
him from falling. 
James Snow’ was 
pounding him on 
the back. Everybody 
was standing up. 
The graduation was 
over. The class was 
breaking up. A dozen old farmers were 
all trying to thump Tom on the back at 
once. 

Thomas finally got to Ann. It was out- 
side, under the June stars. And Thomas 
was glad of that. He would have done 
it, though, anyway, anywhere. He put his 
arms around her. All his valedictorian 
eloquence was gone. 

“Ann... you know I never was good 
at words . .. but that one-horse farm 

.. could it be a commencement for us?” 

For the second time that night, Ann 
could scarcely breathe. 

A moment later she looked up at him. 
“As a ‘commencement speaker,’ Tom, I 
think you’re wonderful!” 





EDITORIAL SERVICES 
Timely Helps 
YOUR WEDDING DAY. Answers practically any 
question about weddings, large or small. 10c¢ 
SHOWERS FOR THE BRIDE. General suggestions 
with description of several types. Also complete 
directions for a clever Rainbow Shower. 10c¢ 
SUGAR SAVING RECIPES. 25 Farm-Kitchen- 
tested recipes using 4% cup sugar or less. 10c¢ 
SAVE THOSE EXTRA EGGS. Directions for quick 
freezing or preserving in water glass. Sec 
LAWN FURNITURE. Drawings showing how to 
make tree table, lawn servers, sun lounge, out- 
door fireplace. 10c¢ 


Send to Dept. R, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ Tus YEAR, of afl years, don’t risk 
the dangers of car overheating. Clean 
dangerous rust and sediment out of 
your radiator. Use Sani-Flush. Costs 
only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-F lush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in 
auto cooling systems when used 
according to the directions on the 
can. It’s in most farm bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold in grocery, drug, 
hardware and 10c stores. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an omer Auto- 
Diesel Mechanic and he)p you get a good job. The cost to 
you is reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For 
free catalog write: 

NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 

















Fow! with 
Laryngotracheitis 
Photo courtesy 
U. S. Dept. Agnculture 


TURNED INTO 


PROFIT 4, WENE 
ticenseo VACCINE COSTING LESS THAN 


ONE EGG PER BIRD 
High egg prices are guaranteed by 
Gov't. It costs so little to vaccinate 
that it does not pay to risk loss of 
your birds and income. By ordering 
today, you prepare to vaccinate at 
right time—2 to 6 months of age. Full 
instructions sent. No physical setback 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT! WRITE TODAY 
Wene Chick Embryo Origin Vaccines (U. 8S. Veterinary 
License No. 209) were developed by one of America’s leading 
pathologists. Prices: Fowl Tracheitis Vaccine: 100 doses 
$2.50; 500 doses $10.00. Fow! Pox Vaccine: 100 doses 75c; 
500 doses $3. Order now. Attractive proposition for dealers. 


WENE POULTRY LABORATORIES 


BACKACHE, 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don't just complain and do nothing about the: 
Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 
attention. 

The kidneys are } 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes “and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the bloo 

‘hese poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, he: id- 
aches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush o out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 


STOP CORN, 2 
MISERY! |) 


Noted Doctor’s Relief Does It Fast! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction: life aching 
pressure; send pain flying. 
Ease tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 
arate Medications included 
for quickly removing 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 


A valuable book on 
poultry diseases 
Gives valuable sug 
gestions. Practical 
Clearly written. Send 
postcard today. No 
obligation 














Nature's chief way of taking excess 
They y h elj ) 






















Face 


OF Lips 


Chin Arms Legs 
Happy! I had ugly, hair... wens unloved . ee dis- 


Tried many different roducts . .. even 
pg e Aiothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. .It worked. I 
have he cy thousands win beauty, love happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the he Superfluous 
Hair ”* explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
Bak Mncantiecs Mart, Dept. 212, Chicago. 





| dear life 
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FARM WOMEN’S LETTERS 


(Continued from page 29) 


and incompetent farm help, or none at 
all, may make her thank her lucky stars 
he isn’t too tired to be a husband, or even 
just to be. 
But where 
is in talking about love. 
her size or 


goes off the beam 
A woman may be 
shape, or ap- 


she really 


admired for 
cherry pie, but she’s 


For the soul inside 


preciated for her 
loved for what she IS. 
her. We all want to be svelte, smartly 
coiffed and modish, but many a gal with 
no more figure than a hot water bottle or 
the hind end of a hack, 
looks like a hay stack in a high wind, has 
been truly loved all her life. And it’s 
what is under a man’s scalp that keeps 
affection, not what’s on_ it. 
to have. 

thing about children 
Never met any.—Mrs. 


and whose hair 


his wife’s 
Though hair is nice 

I don’t know a 
who hate popcorn. 
Frank Heath, California 

“Rebellious” certainly stirred up some- 
thing. At least 1500 women wrote replies 

a few just 
amused, more expressing various degrees 
of wrath. The thing that stirred most 
writers was the attack on popcorn! Hun- 
dreds of women pointed out that they. 
too, wore a size 14 bathing suit—or 
smaller—and that their husbands are not 


hald.—Ed. 


agreeing with her, some 


Wines of Wanderlust 


I’m drinking in the sea breeze 
I’m sailing on the bay 
I’m cutting snow-white roses 
I’m down Caleutta way 
I’m singing in the Argentine 
I’m dancing in Bombay 
While my hands are doing dishes 
Out here in lIoway! 
—Lu Little 


Time Out! 


DEAR EDITOR: I want to help every 
tired farm woman, who has an almost 
continuous run from breakfast to bed- 


by asking her to rest. I’ve tried it. 
There’s time for rest if you learn to 
take it regardless of the feeling that you 


time, 


| must be up and doing, or that some one 


will think you lazy. 

After the noonday dishes are out of the 
way lie flat on your back on a davenport, 
floor, and stretch for 
muscle and joint. Place 
your thumbs loosely inside your palms, 
turn your toes down, take a good breath 
Cross your ankles and forget 
Then drop to sleep for a 10- 
minute nap. Can’t do it? Yes, you can. 
Maybe not the first time, but by the end 
of a week of regular practice you will. 
Anyway, you have rested. 

When going out try getting all ready 
but putting on your dress. Drop down for 
a refreshing nap—you'll shop better, visit 
better, or listen better at the club lecture. 
—Caroline F. Burch, Oregon 
See “Ending the Day Less Fagged Out” 
in this issue—Ed. 


bed, or even the 


every 
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This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers th-oughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FoR YOU 


Yo We. 45¢ 1 tb. 75¢ (larger sizes lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30‘ 


It's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 





Try Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR the 
next time an asthmatic attack leaves you gasp- 
ing for breath. ASTHMADOR’S aromatic fumes 
aid in reducing the severity of the attack—hel 
you breathe more easily. And it’s economical, 
dependably uniform, produced under sanitary 
conditions in our modern laboratory—its qual- 

itv insured through rigid scientific control, 

Try ASTHMADOR in any of three forms, 

powder, cigarette or pipe mixture. Atall 
drug stores—or write today for a free 
sample to R. SCHIFFMANN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dept. N-69, 


FLOWERS full of BUGS? <== 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 


8 where you buy garden supplies, 
Send post card for new, illus- 
trated ‘‘Garden Insect Identifica- 

tion an 


‘ontrol Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 
Co., Dept. 2P6, Baltimore, Md, 
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Roberts uses two-wheel tilt-bed trailers 
to put up alfalfa hay 


TILT-BED 
TRAILER-TRUCKS 


Big-scale hay- 
makers can 
learn how 
from H. E. Roberts, Allamakee county, 
lowa, who has a speedy method of 
handling alfalfa from field to shed. He 
uses two-wheel tilt-bed trailer trucks, 
made in a local blacksmith shop, which 
operate with tractor in front and hay- 
loader behind. 

The loaded truck is tractor-drawn to 
the shed, the load is slid onto the 
ground, and the tractor-truck rig goes 
back to the field for another load. By 
the time the dumped load is put in the 
shed, another load comes in from the 
field. Using two tractors and two trailer 
trucks, a crew of 13 in one day put 
32 acres of heavy alfalfa into the shed. 
Two men built the loads. A _ 2,500-to 
3.000-pound load was delivered to the 
shed every 15 minutes. 

Public-spirited Mr. Roberts thought 
the idea so good he had plans drawn 
showing how to make the trucks, and 
handed them out to folks who thought 
they could use them. Most of the work 
could be done in any well-equipped farm 
shop. The Roberts rigs cost about $65 
each for labor and materials. 


LIGHT FROM An old motor from 
TRUCK ENGINE a Model-T Ford 

certainly earns its 
keep on the Adams farm at LaCrosse, 
Indiana. It runs the elevator, the corn 
sheller and the feed mill, and supplies 
lights for unloading at the elevator after 
dark. The lights are faced downward 
above the driveway. When the motor 
runs the lights can be turned on. 


BRANDING Something new in iron- 
CALVES heating for branding 


calves is the method 
used on Jim Cox’s ranch in the Rio 
Grande Valley, New Mexico. Instead of 
getting wood and making a fire, then 
having to keep the fire up (and maybe 
not get the irons hot enough), Jim Cox 
uses a weed burner. 
After the weed burner is started, the 
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nozzle is placed inside a six-inch pipe 
about three feet long with a hole cut 
in one side. Branding irons are put into 
the flame through this opening. 


HAYING Seven dairy farmers near 
CIRCLE UHurleyville, New York, 
have formed a_ haying 


circle, similar to the old threshing ring. 
They have pledged 200 acres of hay 
harvesting to one man who has bought 
a windrow pick-up baler. These farmers 
will not have the worry of haying with- 
out help, at a time when other farm 
work is begging to be done. 


DISKING In planting soybeans, 
FOR SOYS — some Illinois farmers cut 
labor and fuel costs as 
much as 60% or 65% by tandem disking 
instead of plowing the seedbed. Besides, 
they do not have so many clods in the 
field. The ground is tandem disked fairly 
early, then several more times before 
drilling the beans. These diskings kill 
several crops of weeds and also turn 
under trash which would make it just 
a bit difficult to use another short cut— 
rotary hoe for cultivating soybeans. 


TRACTOR-MOUNTED “The _ trac- 
STACKER-BUCK tor - mounted 
stacker-buck 

wins the blue ribbon for removing bottle- 
necks when a number of farm jobs come 
at once and hay-making is one of them,” 
says Leo Ahart, Crawford county, Iowa. 
“With a boy on the machine and two 
men on the stack, or one man on each 
of two stacks strategically placed in the 
field, haystacking is done before you can 
figure out what to do next. No stacker 
moving, no stake driving, no wind dicta- 





Jim Cox uses a weed burner to 
heat irons for branding calves 


torship, and no run on mother at meal 
time. We put 90 tons of soybean hay in 
one stack 150 feet long from 30 acres 
in 14 hours.” 


BUSTLE FOR To increase the efhi- 
BALER ciency of his pick-up 
baler, Herbert Lock, 

Carroll county, Missouri, has built a 
trailer that is pulled behind the baler. 
As the bales emerge from the machine 
they are placed on this trailer and then 
dumped in piles of about ten bales. This 
saves driving all over the field for bales. 
The trailer was made from one that 
came with a terracing machine. Body 
of the trailer is just a little off center 
behind the baler, and the front end is 
held down by a catch. When the catch is 
released the trailer dumps bales behind. 


ONE-MAN RACK, 
HAYMOW CHUTE 


Pleased as 
Punch, or even 
more so, is John 
R. Haswell, extension engineer at Penn- 
sylvania State College, who has prepared 
plans for two easy-to-build short cuts for 
hay making—a one-man hay rack and a 
chute for putting hay away in the mow. 

The one-man rack makes it possible 
for one man to handle the hay from the 
loader. Half of the load is built up on 
section of rack that can be moved for- 
ward when loaded; then the rear end of 
the load is built up. 

The haymow chute, built of lumber 
and mounted on top of a pole inside the 
barn, does away with a man in the mow. 
The chute does everything the man does 
—everything but sweat. 

One forkload, dumped on the chute, 
settles in one spot; the next forkload can 
be dumped at the other side of the mow. 























Butts’ “‘ever-normal”’ brooder house 


EVER-NORMAL Presto change, 
BROODER HOUSE and the circu- 

lar steel grain 
bin on Emory Butts’ Hoosier farm be- 
came a brooder house for 308 Barred 
Rock chicks. Satisfactory? Well, from 
November (when day-old chicks were 
put in) to March, only eight chicks were 
lost. 

To alter his ever-normal granary (No. 
32-046-CCC-18), Mr. Butts removed the 
top circular section, thus lowering the 
roof. From another section, he cut out 
pieces of metal on east and west sides and 
put in glass substitute. Brooder flues pass 
through the ventilator at peak of roof. 
Electric light wires enter through the ven- 
tilator. “A slight crack between roof and 
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FARM POULTRY 


top of wall provides ventilation enough,” 
says Mr. Butts. The bin can be changed 
back to a granary if needed. 

Every three months Mr. and Mrs. Butts 
start 300 baby chicks. Pullets from each 
batch are put into a separate laying 
house. Winter chicks make good summer 


layers. 


RE-USED CONTAINERS B a b y 
FOR BABY CHICKS chick 
contain- 
ers (scarce this spring) can now be re- 
used through a simple discovery made by 
Lavon Koger, senior student in veterinary 
medicine at Washington State College. 

It’s really simple: paint the inside of 
the pasteboard boxes with an ordinary 
brush dipped into a solution of half 
water and half sodium silicate (water 
glass). This not only disinfects, but 
strengthens the box as well. 

So, now, a large percentage of the 
80,000,000 pounds of paper used annu- 
ally to transport three-quarters of a bil- 
lion day-old chicks from the nation’s 
10,000 hatcheries, can be saved. 


CAFETERIA Feeding hens cafeteria 
FEEDING style should be pop- 

ular this year, because 
it is a labor-saving method. In addition, 
the hen often knows better than anyone 


else when she should eat and how much. 

Some layers are not easily shifted to 
cafeteria feeding, if they have been hand- 
fed. The best way to get into it is to start 
the baby chicks the cafeteria way, and 
keep it up with growing pullets. Thus 
there will be no change in feeding meth- 
ods (and no danger of false molt) when 
pullets are moved to the laying house. 
Commercial chick and growing feeds can 
be fed the cafeteria way. 

There’s nothing very new about feed- 
ing hens cafeteria style. Poultrymen who 
throw out enough grain in the scratch 
litter for two or three feedings are using 
that method in a rather unscientific man- 
ner. However, it is far better for birds to 
get their feed from hoppers, where it can 
be kept sanitary, than to throw it on the 
ground with the accompanying danger of 
contamination from manure, parasites, 


cic. 


PHENOTHIAZINE P henothia- 
KILLS LICE zine, already ac- 

cepted as_ treat- 
ment for internal parasites of livestock, 
has now taken on the job of killing lice 
on chickens. In Texas trials, a rooster 
and some hens heavily infested with lice 
were relieved of their troubles by dusting 
with phenothiazine. The dust discolors 
chickens with white feathers, but that 
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may be a good thing, because the dis- 
coloration makes it easy to tell which 
birds have been dusted. 

Phenothiazine has also proved its value 
for ridding chickens of cecal worms; in 
Washington trials, it was 95% to 100% 
efficient. Overdosing did not hurt birds. 


Corncobs are taking the 
place of peat moss (a 
war casualty) for litter 
in Hoosier poultry houses. For instance: 

Ralph Lotter features poultry along 
with general farming, and starts 5,500 
chicks on concrete floor. At the Hamlet 
levator he gets cobs for nothing, hauls 
them to the farm and calls the portable 
hammer mill man. Ralph and a helper 
shovel in cobs while the mill runs. Charge 
for grinding is ten cents a minute—and 
$2 pays for a big pile of litter. 


CORNCOB 
LITTER 








DAIRY 


A new record for the 
Ayrshire breed has 
been made by a big, 
rugged, built-for-business cow called 
Cacapon Nita, at Reymann Memorial 
Farms, Wardensville, West Virginia. In 
65 days she produced 22,756 pounds of 
1.519% milk (1,026.7 pounds of butterfat) . 

“Nita” is nine years old, has had six 
calves. She has been on continuous test 
since her first calving, and her cumulative 
production to date is 72.862 pounds of 
1.45% milk (3,240 pounds of fat) in 
1,843 milking days. She weighed 1,550 


AYRSHIRE 
CHAMPION 


pounds just before beginning her record, 
and 1,406 pounds at the close. 


UNIFORM DAIRY Revision of the 
SCORE CARD card for 

judging dairy 
cattle has just been accomplished by a 
committee of the Purebred Dairy Cattle 
\ssociation. Up to now, each dairy breed 
has had a separate and distinct score 
card; from now on, the student of dairy 
type finds the points described on the 
uniform score card are the same, whether 
they be found in one dairy breed or an- 
Prominent breeders, officials of 


score 


other. 


the breed associations and dairy experts 
at the colleges worked together to develop 
this uniform score card. 





} 
| 











Cecapon Nita, new Ayrshire champion | 
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“You couldn’t choose a better hero, lad, 
than the American frontiersman!”’ 


The Dan Boone Tree still stands in Tennes- 
see, a unique monument to a great Ameri- 
can. Its inscription was carved almost two 
centuries ago by Daniel Boone himself. 

Dan may have been a little weak on spell- 
ing, but he was strong on character. Fron- 
tier life developed in Americans the love of 
liberty, the self-reliance and the resource- 
fulness which constitute our greatest 
strength today. The sport of hunting has 
helped keep those qualities alive, genera- 
tion after generation. 


When Eliphalet Remington wanted a rifle, 
*way back in 1816, he made it 

himself. It was such a good 

rifle that his neighbors asked 

him to make rifles for them. 

In this typically American 

way the Remington Arms 

Company came into being. 

For 126 years, Remington has 

been serving the sportsmen of this country, 
leading the way through research to ever 
better products. That research is respon- 
sible for the walloping power of Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed .22’s and Nitro Express 
shot shells; the tremendous stopping power 
of Remington center-fire cartridges with 
the new Soft Point Core-Lokt bullet; the 
accuracy, sturdiness and reliability of Rem- 
ington guns. 


Today, the technical skill and competence 
with which Remington has met the exact- 





ing requirements of sportsmen are applied 
to the achievement of our common goal 
—victory for our country. And every Amer- 
ican sportsman, every hunter, trap, skeet or 
target shooter, can take pride in the fact 
that it was 4/s support which built up and 
sustained the sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion industry, which is now performing so 
valuable a service. 


FOR THE FUTURE... There is one thing 
which the sportsmen of this country can do 
now that will assure better hunting in the 
future. That is to support the cause of wild- 
life restoration in every possible way. This 
will ensure the opportunity to follow a 
rabbit hound across a frosty cornfield ... 
to thrill to the explosive whir of a covey of 
quail . . . or to wait in a dawn-hushed 
blind for the beat of a mallard’s wings. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute ‘‘For a more abundant game supply” 





we, . 
**Kleanbore,’’ “‘Hi-Speed,’’ ‘‘Nitro Express’’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ‘‘Core-Lokt”’ is « trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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We will send this Ring postpaid, com- 
plete with two initials, for sending us 
only 2 one-year orders for FARM JOUR- 
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that's Smart Enough for Broadway 


Be comfortable under the shade of this lightweight, tropical- 
fiber Sun Hat—with adjustable sweat band that lets in air 
all around... Many styles—various colors...69¢...At your 
dealer—or, write for FREE folder to Mexican American 
Hat Co., 601 Silk Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


KOKO KOOLER 
The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL “f 
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SUN 
HATS 





Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505 Hastings, Neb. 
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DAIRYMEN 


Your name on a penny postcard will bring 
you our FREE circular describing BOSTON 
BALM, the udder medicine that penetrates 
without rubbing. Family can use it too. 
Send today. 

BOSTON BALM CO., Brookline Br., 
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YOUNG FARMERS 


JUNE 





SKITTLES 


It's open house at the home of Lynn Rohrbough, who lives on a 78-acre 


farm near Delaware, Ohio. These young folks are playing skittles—a very ancient game 
in which a tall top, made to spin with great velocity inside a shallow case, bowls over 
tenpins placed in the different compartments. 

This is only one of the many games collected by Katherine and Lynn Rohrbough, who 
have devoted all their time for a dozen years to collecting and making available for 
general distribution the choicest recreation material from all corners of the world. Co- 
operative Recreation Service is what they call their hobby. Their barn is used for leader- 
ship meetings by several hundred adults from Ohio, also college students from Ohio 
State and Ohio Wesleyan universities. Skittles and other games provide evenings of fun. 





FINANCES A negro minstrel show 
AND FUN made a profit of $59.25 
for dramatic - minded 

members of the Hartville F. F. A., Mo. 
To finance chapter activities and sum- 
mer trips, Martinsville F. F. A. (Mis- 
souri) collects old magazines and scrap 
and sells minerals, worm medicine 
Another chapter stunt 


iron, 
and hog feeders. 
is a “work day.” 

At a pie supper and carnival, Fredonia 


F. F. A. chapter, Kansas, netted $35 
from ball-throwing, ping pong, dart- 


throwing, cane-ringing and a few amuse- 
ment galleries. 

“We hold a box supper and dance each 
spring at the ranch house on one boy’s 
ranch 22 miles from town,” the Las 
Cruces (N. M.) F. F. reports. “We 
give prizes for prettiest box, also box 
that sells for the most money. Over a 
dozen door prizes are given away during 
the evening. Prizes are mostly small 
fryers, rabbits, pigs or even little calves. 
Every man who buys a box is given a 


| dance ticket. Others pay 50 cents. Last 
year we cleared $75.” 
Members of the Petaluma (Calif.) 


F. F. A. raised 33,391 chickens last year, 
with total labor income of $6,614.44. 

“Fed 40 feeder pigs co-operatively; 
saved $60 on 121% tons of feed bought 
co-operatively,” the Kemp (Texas) F. F. 
A. reports. 

“Prepared a booth for 
and earned $47 to 


Staunton 
finance 


the 


fair help 


chapter activities,” Weyers Cave (Va.) 
F. F. A. reports. 

“Held a Christmas toy clinic,” Lang- 
don (N. D.) F. F. A. reports. “Made a 
house-to-house canvass, picked up toys 
for repair and distribution to children 
in needy families. Boys worked on the 
toys evenings. Home economics girls co- 
operated by operating a doll hospital.” 


Here’s how the Morris- 
ville F. F. A. (Missouri) 
handles co - operative 
livestock projects: 

Ten yearling ewes and a registered 
Hampshire ram are kept on pasture fur- 
nished by the school and fenced by the 
chapter. Boys take care of the ewes and 
ram, with the help of the chapter adviser. 

A Duroc Jersey gilt owned by the 
chapter is cared for by one of the boys, 
chosen by the chapter. All pigs become 
his property when two gilts are returned 
from the litter to the chapter. When the 
two gilts are returned, the chapter chooses 
two other boys to take care of them 
under similar plan. 


LIVESTOCK 
CO-OPS 


Scout executive N. 
Harold West, of the 
Tall Corn Area Coun- 
cil of Iowa, announces a plan to help 
solve the farm labor problem. Farmers 
and businessmen are co-operating. 

The Tall Corn Area comprises seven 
of Iowa, in which there are 
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2.300 Boy Scouts, 700 of whom are be- 
ages of 14 to 18. These 700 
trained by both farmers 
place of 


tween the 
boys are to be 
and businessmen to take the 
experienced farm hands. 
When not in school. the boys go out 
to farms where the farmers teach them 
how to milk cows, feed livestock, handle 
farm machines. and the regular routine 
of farm work. In town, implement dealers 
teach the boys how to set up and operate 
Garage and blacksmith 
shop owners have offered to teach the 
boys how to handle gas engines and trac- 
tors, and how to repair farm machines. 
When a boy is experienced enough to 
take his place on a farm as a hired helper, 
he is to be — a standard rate of $1 per 


farm machinery. 


day by the farmer. 

Nebraska wheat quality will 
be improved by a pure seed 
program sponsored by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Association. 
Last fall some 500 farm youths, either 
in 4-H clubs or F. F. A. chapters, planted 
certified winter wheat seed secured from 
10 local elevators or mills who sponsored 


BETTER 
WHEAT 


clubs. 

In each case the boys brought in or- 
dinary wheat and exchanged 
it for a supply of certified wheat pre- 
viously purchased from a member of the 
Nebraska Crop Growers Association. The 


tarm-run 


e 
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plan (expanded this spring to include 
oats and barley) should assure an abun- 
dant supply of pure seed for sowing next 
fall and spring. 
instruction on proper seed selection, seed- 
bed preparation, and how to maintain a 
good supply of seed for the farm. 
BROILERS _ Raising broilers in a bat- 
tery brooder in an un- 
used coal bin in the school house base- 
ment is one way the Beverly (Kansas) 
F. F. A. chapter makes money. The first 
year (two years ago) the chapter turned 
$41.77 into the treasury. The project 
operates from October to May. 

Each week, 25 chicks are put into the 
battery brooder. In nine weeks they are 
taken out as broilers of marketable size. 
Last year part of the broilers were sold 


(alive) to a cafe 12 miles away, and part 


The plan also provides | 





were sold locally. Members of one of the | 


classes in agriculture take care of the 
chicks. 

Each batch of 25 chicks is assigned to 
a different boy, who takes care of the lot 
until broilers are sold. A strict sanitation 
and feeding schedule is maintained, and 
an accurate feed record is kept. Feed is 


bought in ton lots, so as to make a saving. | 


Last year the profits on 240 salable broil- 
ers paid for the brooding equipment. 
During the 1941-42 school year, the aver- 
age profit was seven cents a bird. 


> 


TOPICS IN SEASON 


(Continued from page 19) 
government order establishing ceiling on 
there is a discount of ten cents a 
pound on wool so tied. 

Don’t drag a bag of feed or fertilizer 
along the floor, unless you want to wear 
the fabric through, or snag it on a nail. 

Don’t put a penny or washer back of 


wool. 


- 


TRACTORS 
(Continued from page 22) 


mechanism. Moreover, the excessive back 
lash may cause breakage. A simple ad- 
justment is provided to take up end play 
in worm, which should be kept as snug 
as possible without binding. 

Front wheel bearings should also be 

adjusted at first sign of play. At least 
once a season the wheels should be re- 
moved, cleaned and re-packed with fresh 
grease. Replace any grease seals where 
there is evidence of dirt working past 
them into bearings. 
(correct inflation, etc.) 
is mighty important, with the. rubber 
situation what it is. I will not go into 
that very far, because the tire manu- 
facturers have ably covered the subject 
in recent advertisements. However, I 
do want to say something about proper 
loading, since it plays such an important 
part in efficient tractor operation. 


Care of tires 


a blown fuse and screw the fuse back in. 


Don’t plant two different kinds of 
castor beans closer than a half mile, if 
you are growing castors for seed. 

Don’t invite thieves to take the tires 


from your tractor by leaving it in the 


field overnight. 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick 


aa 


IN WARTIME 


\ recent university test showed that 
it cost 85 cents to operate a certain 
tractor at half load and only 95 cents at 
full load. This plainly illustrates the 


poor economy resulting from part load | 


operation. On the other hand, too heavy 
a load causes excessive slippage. 

Between these two extremes there is 
the desirable drawbar load that will give 
what engineers call “maximum tractive 
efficiency.” It may surprise some to 
learn that this point occurs when wheel 
slippage is around 10%, even as high as 
15% on plowed ground. When so loaded 
and operated in a gear that will work 
motor to nearly its full capacity, our 
tractors will give us the greatest number 
of acres per gallon of fuel, which is 
the goal we all like to shoot at. 


(Mr. Hawthorn is a well-known agricultural en- 
gineer, farms 240 acres in Monona county, Iowa, 
and is a “Champion Farmer”=—one of a group 
selected and cited by Firestone because of out- 
standing werk in agriculture.) 
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WHOA! 


DONT FORGET 


OUR 


C 
OLLAR, 








Remember your 
horses and mules 
have to depend on 
you for their care 
and comfort, so don't 
forget their collar pads! 
Tiieoss shoulders and prevent col- 
lar choke with Ta-pat-co—the col- 

lar pad with rust-proofed RED books. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 

Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 
with rust-proofed RED hooks 


TA IPAT-CO 


COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 










Reduce ee, 


SWELL! 


and keep horse 
at work 


When used as soon as swell- 
ingis noticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off the congestion. Often 
relieves lameness due to con- 
gestive troubles in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. It 
won't blister or remove hair. Used by many 
veterinaries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a. 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will prove 
its value many times! At all druggists or post- 
paid. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


FEEL THAT POWER 














Perfected balance adds 

> power, speeds your 

> : j work! Plumb crowned 
. face, vise-like claws are 
engineered asa per- 
fected pounding and 
lling tool! Buy the 
est! Specify Plumb 
Hammers—with the 
familiar red handle 
and black head! 
F.R. Plumb, Inc., 
hila., Pa. 

























HAMMERS-HATCHETS: AXES-SLEDGES 





cine) WITH GLASS MILK PAILS 


Easier to keep clean than ever 
before! Today's greatest milking 
machine triumph! Gas or electric. 
| Write Ben H. Anderson Mig. Co. 
Madison Wis.. Dept 11. 


CLEAN-EASY 





PORTABLE & TRACK 


oe Se es 








* FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


« CONTINUED ON NEXT THREE PAGES » 











BIG BOY sncoos DEAL 





MASONITE BROODER= 
100 BIG BOY CHICKS 


Everything you need in chicks and equipment to 


brood 100 chicks. At lowest combination price ever 
offered on this improved type equipment. Nothing 
extra to buy. Here's streamlined chick raising—you've 
never raised chicks so easily before. Ideal for those 
raising chicks for the first time—its foolproof opera- 
tion makes experts out of beginners. Enables regular 
raisers to easily brood that extra 100 chicks this 
summer to meet the government's request for in- 
creased production. 


The BROODER 


Rust proof— moisture proof—retains heat 
Sturdy steel frame—reinforced corners 
Removable masonite dropping pan. Operates on 110- 
120 volt AC or DC current. Complete—ready to plug 
in. 36” long, 24” wide, 12” high. 3 removable feeding 
and watering troughs. Wire mesh floor—heavy cur- 
tains. Operates anywhere inside—easiest, simplest 
and most trouble-free type for late spring and summer 
brooding. Guaranteed construction and operation. 


You not only receive 100 BIG 
The CHICKS BOY U.S. Approved Chicks, 
America’s Finest, but you 
are BIG BOY automatically share in the Big 
Boy Chick Raising Plan with its eight big features that 
insure your success. Our replacement guarantee insures 




















Garrett Ad 
AA GRADE CHICKS 


Cockerel 









your raising 90 or more chicks to two weeks of age out of 

every 100 that you start in this brooder. 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER TO INSURE 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Rock, White Wyandotte or White $ 95 

Leghorn non-sexed Chicks — ery 
brooder both foronly .. . 

sO BIG Boy Chicks and 
smalter size a 
Chicks shipped scene, thea Cw 
O.D. Brooder shipped ahead of chicks 
for yourinspection. Orderdirect from ad 
or send for complete folder telling how 
you can share in BIG BOY Chick Rais- 
combination chick and brooder deals. 
ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
that Uncle Sam wants 900,000,000 
you doing your part? Have you or- 
dered those extra chicks? If not, Order 
Today for Immediate Delivery at 
the following prices. 
Monsen’ Putietes 

Barred, Bull, White Rocks, 

R. 1 ie ds, 
ir : 

Fai shy, Wh toe. we $8.45 $15.95 93.95 
Heavy Mixed $7.45 —100; Assorted, $6.95. seconds, $3.95 
We pay Postage, Guarantee Live Delivery, Ship 

C O.D. Write for Free Catalog— price on turkeys. 


100 BIG BOY White Rock, Barred 
similar to above . $7 
ing Plan and describing these and larger 
extra dozens of eggs this year? Are 
1 
wnt meck ow $8.45 $11.00 57.95 
DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, BOX 570, HUNTINGBURG, IND. 










: > R.O.P. Si RED CHICKS 
7s Wks-Old. R.O.P. Official Records 200 

“ os a 300 Leading peoede, SEXED or as 
hatched. BLOODTES D. Mo. Approved. Quick 
“anil Service! Our SUMMER PRICES will save you 
ientnt pienoy- Bast Guareggen it ghichon not purebred as repre- 















ited. Wri sy for FREE 37— it’s an eye-opener! 
CALHOUN'S PC POULTRY FARM, Box 108 Montrose, Mo. 
Are Helping Allies all oves U.S A. and r 
on 13 battle fronts. War map shows 
world wide locations of Parks Stock. 
One Breed Only. R.O.P. Porgy geno 
Eggs, Chicks, Stock. Priced right. C 
free. JOE PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA. 
War-s-q-u-a-b-s-wanted 
Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed small-profit poultry when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how; per- 
sonal detailed accounts of large profits. Write post- 
eard, ask for FREE, modern. poultry money picture book 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 4& 





Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 

an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY 


3,300,000,000 DOZEN EGGS produced in 1941. Your 
government wants 4,200,000,000 dozens in 1942—guar- 
antees high prices until June, 1943. Do your part— 
increase your laying flock with Carney chicks. Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Copinetons 
$8.25—100! Pullets $11.00! Cockerels $7.45; Big English 
White Leghorns $8.25—100; Pullets $16.00; Gockerels 
$3.25; Heavy Mixed $6.75; Light Mixed $7. 35; Seconds 
$3.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.45. I can make 
immediate shipment. 

Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U.S. APPROVED— 
Pullorum Tested $5.90 and up. Produced by one of 
America’s oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1¢ a leader 
in high quality, fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe 
with your investment—give us a trial order. All leading 
breeds, sexed or unsexed, and turkey poults. Get low 
prices. Free catalog, 14-day protection and 95% sex 
accuracy guarantees. 

Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 7 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 
SCHLICHTMAN'S CHICKS, U.S. Approved, ee 
Tested, Per 100 Prepaid. Leghorns, Anconas $7.75; 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $8.40: 
Giants, Brahmas $9.45; Assorted $5.95. Pedigree sired 
and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 2-week re- 
placement guarantee. 
Schlichtman Hate hery, Appleton City, Mo. 
STOUFFER’S FAMOUS AAAA CHICKS headed with 
ROP males. Immediate delivery. Prepaid. U.S. Approved 
bloodtested flocks. Brown, White Leghorns; Buff, Barred, 
White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds, Orpingtons; Giants: 
Minoreas. Sexed — cockerels, any breed, Leghorn 
eockerels $2.95. Heavy broiler cockerels $7.95. yrite 
for prices. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 


I CAN GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of 
White 


Barred, Buff, Rocks, Red, White Wyandottes 
$8. 25—100: Pullets $10.95; Cockerels $7.95. Big English 
= hite Leghorns $8.4! 5-100; Pullets $15.95; Gocharels 
$3.45; Heavy Mixed $7.25; Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee) $6.75: Light Mixed $6.45; Seconds $3.95. Conrad's 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 


ATZ'S CHICKERIES offer immediate delivery prepaid 
to your door, on all popular varieties Chicks with 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and blood- 
tested. We specialize in sexing! Don't buy until you get 
our color circular. Our prices are right—quality the best. 
_Atz's Famous Chickeries, Box 35, Princeton, Indiana. 


“CHICKS OF DISTINC a I nt cn 

















TION.” Big 1942 Guide Book 
tells how these famous chicks can make more money for 
you, also how to care for them. Describes breeding back 
of all leading breeds. Write for Free copy today, also 
Victory" summer prices on sexed or unsexed chicks. 
Heizer's Quality Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, 
Indiana i ee 7 
REDUCED SUMMER PRICES. 
Chicks go all over the U.S. annually, save our customers 
money and make wonderful layers. Rare and popular 
Blue Ribbon matings clred by 


Millions of Sunshine 


breeds. U.S. Approved. 
R.O.P. males from 200 to 340 egg hens. Catalog Free. 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1022-}, Corydon, Indiana. 








PULLETS—HENS -Hanson’s World Record and Tom 
Barron Breeding -354 Egg-sired stock. Range grown. 
Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway_ Culling 
Method ins pection privilege, 100% live arrival. Warning 

reserve now ‘“‘AAAA”" mating 32c up. Catalog free. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304-F, Holland, Michigan. 
STOUFFER’'S STU RDY CHICKS. Bloodtested. In- 
spected flocks. ROP Leghorn Stock. Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds. Wy andottes, Orpingtons, Min-Leg Hybrid. Sexed 
Chicks. Get complete prices. Special Assorted $5.95. 
Leghorn Cockerels $2.45 ¢ ‘ollect 

Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, W eteme Grove, Tlinois. 


WHITE LEGHORN AAA STARTED PULLETS 2 to 4 
weeks— $22.95 


Express, f.ob . 100% delivery. Buy the 
best. Reserve Pullets now. Send cas h, money order. 
Catalog free. 





Thousands weekly 
Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 





FROM POULTRY—Learn how 
others get big daily income. Read America’s leading 
Poultry Magazine. Three years 50c, six months 10c. 
Poultry Tribune, Department PF-1, Mount Morris, Il. 


MORE PROFITS 








Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your flock before you 
are aware. Use preventive methods—use 
Walko Tablets. For over forty years thousands 
of poultry raisers have depended upon them. 
You, too, can rely on Walko Tablets as a 
valuable antiseptic to aid in preventing the 
oer of disease through contaminated 

rinking water. 





Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: | have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. | 
would not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks 
without them. | also use them for my grown 
birds with the same satisfaction.’” Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Diagonal, lowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Use 
them in the drinking water to aid in prevent- 
ing the spread of disease through contami- 
nated water. Satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Price 50c, 
$1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 284, Waterloo, lowa 








TURKEYS 





**KNOLL’'S” BROAD-BREASTED Bronze, White Hol- 
lands, and Bourbon Red Turkey Poults. From famous 
stock. Northern range-raised. Exclusive turkey hatch- 
ery. Get folder and special low prices with discounts. 
Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route 6-J, Holland, Michigan. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — English Strain White Leg- 
horns, Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and high 
producing Blue Andalusians 


Write 
Atz’ Hatchery, Box 9-C, Milltown, 


Mill Indiana. 
swans, pheasants, 





bantaue, wild geese, 
Thirty varieties fancy and squab breed- 
ing pigeons. _Cireular John Hass, _Bettendort, Iowa. 

: FROM WAYNE WHITE or Brown egg laying 
As hatched or sexed priced reasonable. Cata- 
th Ww _Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 
DUC KLINGS—Mammoth Pekins. $16 per 100; White 
Runners, $15 per 100 Excellent Breeding. 

Harry Burnham, North Collins, N.Y. 


GOLONIAL CHICKS! World's largest capacity means 
rock bottom prices Leading breeds. Catalog free. 
Colonial Poultry | Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Marion, Ohio 
YOKOHAMAS, GUINEAS, PIGEONS, all breeds pea- 
fowl, wild or domestic geese and ducks, wild turkeys, 
eggs, stamp. Hugo Putnam, Rock Island, Illinois. 

$388 FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 Purebred varieties, 
6 Hybrids as_hatched or sexed Priced reasonable. 
Catalogue Wayne Hatchery Wayne City, Illinois. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 
trade-mark Free folder— write 

Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

ELECTRIC POULTRY SUPPLIES- Homemade 
Brooder Parts, Incubator Electrification Material, Plans, 
Alarms, Free Catalog. 

Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJW, San Diego, Calif. 
LOW FACTORY PRIC ES ON POULTRY EQUIP- 
MENT Wire fabrics Free 100-page catalog 
Bussey Pen Products, 5187 West 65th Street, Chicagc. 


PEAFOWL, 
ducks, guineas. 



































MORE PROFITS FROM TURKEYS—Only magazine 
exclusively devoted to turkeys explains epee methods. 
Five months 50c, one year $1. Send Cash 

Turkey World, Department TF-1, Mount Morris, Il. 


THOUSANDS OF TURKEY POULTS WEEKLY; also 
Baby Chicks, Guineas and Bantams. Catalogue, prices 
upon request. Discounts early. 

Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 








FREE—VALUABLE BOOKLET tells how to make 
Turkeys and Chickens more profitable; also explains 


Ray-zem Remedies. 
Ray-zem Laboratories, Hudson, Wis. 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 





TREMENDOUS NEW OPPORTUNITY for Milking 
Shorthorn raisers due to defense program U. 8. and 
Great Britain urgently need all milk and meat this coun- 
try can produce. Greatest opportunity with Milking 
Shorthorns. Hold official world’s record for milk and 
butterfat production. Greatest salvage value of all milk 
breeds. ‘Trial subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 
six months 50c, one year $1. Milking Shorthorn Society, 
Dept. K-3, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, Illinois. 





ABORTION VACCINE’ calfhood vaccination Govern- 
ment licensed Strain 19 Free literature. Kansas City 
Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner. 


O. I. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS, Bred Sows, Gilts, 
Pigs no kin. Pedigreed Vaccinated F rolific 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 











SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


> TOMATO PLANTS! Field grown, Rutgers, Pritchard, 
Marglobe and Baltimore, $1.00—1,000. Certified Porto 
Rico Potato Plants, $1.50—1,000, and Williams’ Red 


eee es For LESS Than You Can Raise Them 


Plants: California Wonder, $2. 00—1, 000 "or 25e—100; 

Hot Pepper, Chili and Long Red Cayenne, same price. Investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That 

Cabbage, Round Duteh, all seasons, Copenhagen. 75e— | Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- Cf 
Sax Georgia. HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR Aa 


Quitman Plant Company, Quitman, 


tant Cavhane, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, sweet Foc: | WORLD'S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY RS 


proof C 


4-Week Old Puiters 



















































toes ro its J , rs iety. ] Ss ac a Mix . . . 
>ends toes, Eserente Amr atte: Bos peceee, oe eLan I make the starting of White Leghorn pullets a regular business. Volume production 
ment. 7otS6.28."Ereaeplanted Cabhare, ‘Tomatoes, Pepper, | enables me tose yo an te ee aL zl 
gg plants 100-5 ) 4 ad 
sani- Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKER. I take them through the critical first four : 
on in SEND NO MONEY. PAY ON ARRIVAL—Certified weeks in my 100% air conditioned plant. They come to you hardy, vigorous, and bred to | OKEE L. RICE 
have plants, Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, lay 150 to 200 eggs a year. Government price supporting program means GREATER J] worid’s largest 
. Eggplant, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Sweet Potatoes 200, 50c; PROFITS from eggs in spring & summer. Our 4 week old summer started pullets can be [ producer of start~ 
nking 00, $1.00; 700, $1 ~“t 1,000 ta leading varieties. raised cheaper and are the best spring & summer egg producers. Stabilize your egg produc- | ed Leghorn = 
mixed any way wanted, mosspacked. q . a 
— Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas. tion by adding 4 week \TALOG | flock this summer. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100 Goced, and sold 
may a ae —— — - ~ oe ee 9 E CA ‘ALOG week old pullets. 
SEND NO MONEY. PAY ON DELIVERY. Certified 
2 you Plants, Frostproof Cee, See Lahm gy Pepper, FREE Z ADVANCE ORDER DISCOUNTS Ma nr ate em 
-_ Sweet Potat Any variety. Mixed as wanted. 200, 50c; : 
ar 00, $1.00; 700, $1 25; 1000 $1.50; 5000 $6.25. Trans- Just send your name and Write today for low prices, advance order discounts, 
sands planted — Cabbage Tomato, Pep er. 100, s -00; 500, address on postcard for guarantees, and complete information on the SEN- 
them. — wantin on war Reston Remer free illustrated catalog; | SATIONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in America’s 
as a CERTIFIED FIELD GROWN PLANTS—Tomatoes paag I Wears” experience most profitable egg laying breed. Let me show you 
h Peppers, Eggplants, Sweet Potatoes, Frostproof Cabbage, specializing White how to increase your poultry profits and tell you why RICE 
jt 4 Onions Good, h sary plants. 200- ee hy hy Leghorns. Write today. LEGHORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money. 
ate 1 000-—$1.25; 5000-85 ransplants— > 
Prompt shipments. Pay postman. Box 2-T SEDALIA MO 
“a. | am RICE LEGHORN FARM , MO. 








CERTIFIED PLANTS, PAY POSTMAN—Frostproot 








Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli, Sweet Potatoes; 200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 700, 
s! 25; 1,000, $1.50; leading varieties, mixed any way 





d When B 
FAMOUS chix are Watched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 
CHIX 


nted, moss pac ked. _E ast Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 









IRIS, five varieties ” Red Toned, including Red Flare, 
thirty cents. Chrysanthemums, twelve varieties including 






Flocks Bloodtested, fall of 1941, for B.W.D. 















































, Lavender Lady, one dollar. Plants labeled and postgetd. 
‘alko Foswer Syerees, Fee. SS. Sere) aeeeeees and Typhoid, the most dreaded diseases in 
ts. | CABBAGE PLANTS (MILLIONS). Leading Varieties Chi 7 . ' te ; 
wa Sead 200, 650: 500, $1,202 1,000, 1.80" Coles Baby Chix. | You are also protected by our 
ICKS 150, 65¢e; 300, $1.20; 1000, $2.50. Livability Guarantee. 
own W.d. Myers, Massillon, Ohio. 7 7 
si M. SWEET POTATO P LAN TS Good, strong plants. We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
Golden Nancy Halls, Pink Portoricans. Safe arrival 
Gniee Nene Se. tae ses We Specialize in SEXING. 
Margrave Bros., Gleason, Tenn. Thousands of repeat 
orders tell us our prices, 
AGENTS WANTED quality and honesty are 
— much favored. Parting 
: t DON'T BE A JOB HUNTER-—Start your own business with cash in advance 
ly a on our capital. No hard times; no lsyoffs; always your . ‘ “ I 
Use own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales requires confidence. 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit, say | > 
‘ent- 200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to enjoy and apprec late 
ami- start. Wonderful opportunity to own, pleasant, profitable that confidence and per- 
business backed by world wide Industry , . > - 
hou- Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. F-U-FJN, Freeport, Ill. sonally a myself to 
pitas Ae r 
alko SHOW THIS MAGAZINE to your friends and neighbors retain it 7o° WRITE FOR 
( and get their subscriptions for two years for 50c or five PR 
pind years for $1.00. Send us the orders and keep 50% as your We guarantee live PRICES AND 
risk. commission. Ne 7 or Renewal suhecriptions count but delivery prepaid. CATALOG 
pt you cannot include your own or pay for any yourself— 
tly and you must sell at least two poe! to qualify. Mail Answered Same IN COLORS. 
ts. Send orders to Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 200 W. 
sie Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Day Received. 
ands RELIABLE MAN OR woes aie to call on + J MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
1 farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 
aid unnecessary GUSTA B. ATZ DEPT. 15, HUNTINGBURG, m8. 
50 Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Ill. 


JC, 


I WILL GIVE YOU $5.00 WORTH full size pack H H 

foods, pene el a od Free if you agree = aoe Raise 2nd This Year 
fri is ; others mazing oare time mor k 

eupersunite Write Zs anol, ‘6280 Monmouth, Cincinnatl, OF Batch of oy u y a t 


Ik YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY each week, let me 
Subject to change without notice 





























































































































send you $5 worth Virginia Food Products, etc. Free 
We nies womms ts o. Bialr, Dept. 53.1 , , Lynenbere te * SUNRISE CHICKS has made preparations for the big summer demand expected due to war. 
ae UKO” cleans and whitens cloti 5 fte E Ss % Continued government buying is holding prices up. The U. S. A. needs, wants, asks for more e 
scap. Solis 250. Bis promt. Seenaie Free ware. Save and poultry. Order now. Ready for immediate shipment. Guaranteed big, strong, fluffy, live 
Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. % Sunrise Chicks. Terms: If you send cash in full aay pre we pay the postage. You pay postage * 
WANTED—Re sponsible men to call on farmers. Steady on C.O.D. shipments. So order now. Send cash in full and save money. * 
work. Good pay. No experience or capital required. * AS HATCHED PULLETS COCKERELS 
Hol- Write F. J. Morris, Box 834, Bloomington, Ilinois White, Brown, Buff Leghorn... ) . 40 $ 90 $ 95 * 
— * White, Black, Buff Minorca j 7 — — 
ort » ; : — 
unts. White, Barred, Buff Rocks 40 
an FARMS * S.C. Reds, White Wyandotte 70 040 95 * 
—— — Buff Orpingtons .............. oman 
azine CHOICE EQUIPPED FARM— 80a tillable, 71a pasture * 790 1090 695 * 
hods & wood, creek good 7-room dwelling, electricity, bath, New Hampshire Reds........................ —_ aamed —— 
- wae eotinee. bg ag A A ea pan ma terms, + * 
sy including team * cows, ) Ss ) caives, sows, o 
—— chickens, machinery; page 35 big Free catalog 1384 bar- | 4 | Mixed, Any Breed, Any Sex..... $490 Heavy Mixed ...... .... 5690 * 
also gains many States = 
rices Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave, New York, N. Y. Dept. 692, Minneapolis, Minn., and Bloom- 
. . . = ‘ARMAS pt. p . RES Sl 
GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, SUNRISE CHICKS, ington, Ili. Mail order to nearest city. 
is. Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable = — 
- crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
nake describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 
lains J). W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
is PRODUCE FOR VICTORY and family sec urity on good 
: — land for sale in —_ Dakotas, Montana, 
— d aho Washington, Oregon. ‘rite E. B. Duncan, Dept. 
— 628, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. | RAISE 200-332 £66 pam he pa ge gk a Se 
IES 40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry Laying Contests, 1941. White Leghorns, White | Turkey Poults 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. Rocks, Barred Rocks, Reds, New Hampshires, won Ducklings 
— Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 976 official aworss for high egg | epg Six of 10 a a 
Ww To b - - - : highest pens, 1942 Illinois Egg Contests for past month ustomers 
—_ babe at P — from owner of property for sale or wee both Grote, Natl Cries Lomtests. 58S livability. . Eee 
ant Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. BROO essanene Sartner Snes Slee 
oun Se en ee ee ILLINOIS HATCHERY, H. C. HELM, Box 26, Metropolis, tH. 
1g 
and 
= FARM EQUIPMENT USK'S PRICES DOWN 
lety, 
TRACTOR PARTS, new and used. All makes, tre- * 
. mendous savings. Write for free 1942 catalog. R EXTRA EGGS and EXTRA PROFITS 1 CHI cl 73 S. AND P ULLE TS 
ern- Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co.. Burlington, Iowa. Get 8.500 —- ey 744 : a 
City EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES, for Over 8,500 Pedigreed Males in our Mat 7 oS Se -_ 4 ys Dall 
nsas Power, Light, Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, ete. ings bred from Winners of over mateo and chicks not sexed, out of | Rusk’s Famous 
Free interesting Literature. Smith Co., Croton Falls, N.Y 1000 National Egg Contest —_ Minorens, White Giants. all Dy nsecutive Year Blood. 
— Y / ° iS, 2 . >, > % a 
its FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel —= eee ten dad ja mg Write ton FREE CA’ TALOG and Low Summer Prices. 
° your farm buildings. Send for details BOOTH FARMS, Box 505-F +. Clinton, on RUSK FARM, Box 1020-F, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 
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Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, lowa 


















“SAVE S 


Prices and Pro t Service. 


Money Saving Prices and Catalog. 


WRITE TODAY! 





6 $5.00 rer 100! 


Our 32 years’ cwontasion is _ on Fine Quality, Low 


and quality will p wove Sieb’s Foundation Chic 
te none, yet priced up te $5. for 
Males, Hybrids or Unsexed. Wonderful layers and Extra 
Pound Broilers mean More Profits 


ONE GRADE ONLY... THE BEST 


Our chicks come from 196,000 Blood Tested Breeders, all Super- 
Culled and Hogan Tested for High Premium Ege 
large capacity enables us to cut cost, 
furnish Top Quality at Amazingly Low Prices. 


fill orders promptly and 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 146, LINCOLN, ILL. 


FARM JOURNAL 





$4.05 Bren 


Our year’s record shows 
cash profit on 40 hens of 
$162.50 ($4.05 per hen). 
E. Graupner, Conn. 


200 EGGS PER HEN 


The pullets received from 
you averaged better than 
200 eggs per hen for the 
year. Mrs. Hughes, Ind. 





mparison - our prices 










® second 
per 100 les ¥ Pullets, 


Records. Our 


Send teday for 

















ICTORY 
SELECTION 


Depend on a big hatchery with a long-established re 
cord of fair dealing and prompt service! Hayes Bros. 
Supreme Chicks guaranteed 100° alive arrival-—-90 

accuracy in sexing. 20 varieties to choose from. 45,000 
chicks hatched daily. Sexed or non-sexed ost paid 
Price list on request. Our Victory Selection is made from 
day to day to even up the distribution 

of regular orders. You get whatever it 3 | de | By 
is convenient to send you according to “™ + -D 

the day's hatch—for only ° per 100 


Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 164 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Ilinois 





















DAVIS CHICKS 


For Immediate Delivery 
Hon eenee Pustiete 

Bd., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 

Bese. Wyandottes, $g25 $1 145 
OE” SEER 

Big English Wh. Brown, $Q4S $4 GOS 

Buff Leghorns, Anconas 

Heavy Mixed, $7.25-100. Light Mixed, $6.95. 

Seconds, $3. 95-100. Heavy Cockerels, $7.95- 

100. Leg. Cockerels, $3.95-100. 

We pay postage. . Guarantee live 

ae e hip C.O0.D. Write for 
rices on Turkey Poults. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Ind. 














2¢ t 
z short 
Ved not 


®, 
UNCLE SAM Wants 27% Increase mH, 
inEGG PRODUCTION. That means many 
more chicks must be hatched to get the pullets to produce 
the 400,000,000 dozen extra eggs wanted Do your part 
— Place your order Now. — ~ a. Pullets Cockerels 


100 100 
Reds. White Wyans.. Bul $g25 $4995 $795 
ais” ale White, Brown, $945 $4595 $345 


rant Mixed $7.25—100; Heavy Mixed (no 7 guarantee) 
$6.75; Light Mixed $6.45; Seconds $3.95 
b pay postage... hy ty a 
e Delivery .. 
SEYMOUR "HATCHERY, ies 47, ‘Gemew, Ind. 


ROW CAPON'S mone makers 


“Marcy Farm Strain,’ Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants 
(White or Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (Ready 
made started caponsa if you want them.) Command Premium Prices. Our 
customers making Big Profits. Parent Stock. Illinois U. 8. Approved » 
Pullorum Tested. Buy your chicks Now. Big Discounts. Descriptive Lit 


“THE MAPLES,” DRAWER 2702-C, PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 














MISCELLANEOUS 


~~ 

ATTENTION Men and Women whose incomes are not 
satisfactory. ag pr ef and New Crops,”’ bills now 
before Congress endorsed by Farm Journal, should pass 
in interest of farmers and National Security. 25 Men and 
Women needed to explain these bills and Farm Journal 
to farm@families Those chosen start immediately. Car 
necessary and willing to be away during week. For details 
write today. Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 236 
Washington 8q., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE YOU R OWN Simple Long Distance Crystal 
Radio. 


Amazingly Simple Radio requires no tubes or 

batteries yet reception over hundreds of miles reported 

Special offer—2 Regular 25c supersensitive crystals 

and complete illustrated instructions only 25c, postpaid 
- Allen, Dept. G, Clinton, Mo. 











GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 


jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg's Gold 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 


Refining Co., 


KENTUCKY'S AGED RED 

mellow Smoking—5 pounds $1.00. 

anteed to please or money refunded. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Kentucky. — 


NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in papers, 

magazines, books. Sp'endid opportunity to “‘break into” 

| writing field. Rush postcard for Free Details. 
Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. F-138, St. Louis, Mo. 


“INVENTORS’ GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements, 
‘Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 620-G 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 


Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, wegpeered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. 





leaf Chewing or mild 
Recipe Free. Guar- 


























______ PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTICE : Do not mail films tn ordinary packages. Wrap 
We ecurely. and print name and address platnly both 
inside and outstde of package 


EXCLUSIVE 
enlargements for 10c 
size (up to 24%" x 44 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 4 beautiful 
Send any 4 negatives of the same 
) and we will return to you im- 
mediately 4 valuable enlargements—deckled and dated 
on Velox. Negatives returned with order. Send negatives, 
this ad and 10¢ today. This ad must accompany order 
Mail-N-Save, Box 310-55, Quincy, Paty 
HIGHEST QU AL ITY VE! LOX REPRINTS 2e each 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, re- 
liable service 
Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 
Address package to Dept. O if you ‘want double size prints 


THE P HOTO MILL. Immediate Service!+ No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints for 30c 
coin. Developing and eight Jumbo prints 25c coin 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, Minneapolis, Minn 

DISC RIMIN ATING CAMERA FANS! Clip this ad and 
send trial roll with 25¢ coin. Rolls developed, your choice, 
two beautiful double weight professional enlargements and 
8 never-fade Raytone prints. or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 

Rg ay ‘s Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, La Crosse, Wis. 














JUNE 


and FARMER’S WIFE @ 








EDUCATIONAL 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, 
articles, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your 
spare time we teach you to write, the way newspaper men 
learn—by writing. Free ‘*Writing Aptitude Test’ tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities essential to 
successful writing. Write today! Newspaper Institute 
of America, Suite 593-H, One Park Avenue, New York, mee» 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY NOW—for both sound, 
secure future and immediate opportunities. War-needs 
increasing demand for trained men—women Excellent 
earnings. Resident—home study. Write for Free book. 
N. Y. Institute of Photograpuy, Dept. 35, 10 West 33 St., 
New York City. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational 
books, slightly used Sold Ronted. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, Dept F-232, 500 Sherman, ¢ *hicago 
MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
your railroad fare to Nashville. 











Let us train you to be 
an expert mec no se “y you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small For free booklet write 

Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville. Tenn. 
WAR GREATLY INCREASING APPOINTMENTS 
to Government Jobs. $24.23 to $40.38 week. Men— 
Women Prepare immediately for examinations. Full 
particulars—list positions, Free. Write today. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. L-14, Rochester, N. |. ¥. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER—a a pleasant, profitable ~ occu- 
pation. Send for free catalog and how to receive the 
home study course. Address Fred Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 11, Decatur, Indiana. 
MAKE UP TO $25—$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 

Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-! 


DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
rejund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
period s pectjied. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approv al. 10¢ for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

















Cc hicago 














BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. English 
Shepherds. Spayed females. Natural heelers. Express 
Prepaid. Literature free—pictures 10c. 


Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. 


ST. BERNARDS—all breeds—details free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35c. 
Royal Kennels, No. 90, Chazy, N. Y 








YOUR C HOICE OF 3 OFFERS! Roll filmachine de- 
veloped (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional enlargements; 
or (2) 16 Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful 
colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. Prompt 
Service. Quality Work 
Finerfotos, Box S 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 
rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 
vrint of each negative Genuine nationally known 
Moentone Enamel finish Superior quality since 1899 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 


63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing for 
30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first roll. 

Sy ‘nerosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N.Y. 


898, Minneapolis, Minn. , 




















YOUR C HC DIC E! 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 
prints (nearly post card size) from 8 exposure roll or nega- 
tives—25c. 24-Hour Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT! 8 sparkling 
deckle-edge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 
116 size or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass 








AMAZINGL Y BEAUTIFUL Hand Colored Prints 6-8 
exposure roll developed, printed 25c trial. Reprints 4c 
each. National Photo Art, D-115, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 

Hollywood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 

photo wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-632, Des Moines, lowa 


BU Y DE F E NSE BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 
5x7 enlarge ment with every roll developed and Deckl- 
edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 
2c \ idor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every 
roll finished—25c. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ROLLS DE VE LOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa ‘‘Where The West 
Begins 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 6-8 regular size prints 25c; en- 
larged pune 35e, 12-16 prints 35e. Reprints 3c. 
Natland Bros., Dept. 15, Blue Island, Illinois 


FREE fie autiful Album with ¢ ‘ellophane Envelopes Plus 
Roll Developed, Two Sets Prints, 30c. Same-Day 
Service. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24D1, Highland Park, Mich. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! If you enclose this ad- 
vertisement, 4 Enlargements from 4 negatives 10c¢ coin. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 
Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25e ee novelty premiums. 
Novel- “Aa ( company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25¢c Ssaas two years of satisfied customers. Quick 
Service Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 Brilliant Fadeproof, Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, ik # 
ROLL FINISHED 15c; 2 rolls 28c. 16 prints 3 enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. 30 reprints 50c. Photo Pin 12c. 
Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two Free Enlargement Coupons 
and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—mail to 
Wisconsin .Film Service, West Salem, Wisconsin. 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 enlarged 
(4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
Janesville, Wis. 


























FREE! 























BEAUTIFUL 
roll 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by producing meat in your back yard Reisies pose 
Rabbits. Old and Young Say do it. Send 25c for Book- 
let and Literature to A. Weygandt, Secre 

AMERICAN RABBIT & CAVY BREEDERS ASSN., 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, tll. 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 


working — Free. 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 


Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 
Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 


USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned. 


Do You Bake At Home? If you do, send 
for a grand cook book—crammed with reci- 
pes for all kinds of yeast-raised breads and 
cakes. It’s absolutely free. Just drop a post- 
card with your name and address to Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 691 Washington St., New 
York City. 


“Harvest Gold”’—Interesting 80-page man- 
ual contains many useful facts for farmers; 
tells how to get more work and greater 
profits from your machinery. For your free 
ge write The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd 


t., New York City. 


“Will America have to jack up its 29,000,- 
000 automobiles” ?—Free booklet contains in- 
teresting facts about the rubber situation and 
useful tips on how to make your tires last 
longer. Write B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. 
FJ, Akron, Ohio. 


Interested in Dairying? For free informa- 
tion about the thriving dairying industry in 
North Carolina, write 2972, Dept. of Conser- 
vation & Development, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

















Free Sample of Wheaties and new Betty 
Crocker booklet, “Thru Highway to Good 
Nutrition” will be sent you for only a 3c 
stamp by Wheaties, Dept. 847, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


Fad OPEN MEETING ?* 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCE e I con- 
sider your May issue to be the most timely, 
interesting and instructive copy of any maga- 
zine at any price that has come to my hand 
in a long, long time. It is being read with en- 
thusiasm in our large family, and will be 
kept for future reference by the younger 
grandchildren. Thank you! 


Clara V. Erhard 


Uniontown, Pa. 


ON ITS TOES e Just received the May 
issue of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 
WOW, what an issue! No wonder it gets 
around to 2.600.000. You sure keep it on its 
toes. What a timely and instructive issue 
to help Mr. Everyday American get a pic- 
ture of what is going on and who is doing it. 


Pelham, N. Y. Jack Lyons 


TWO YEARS’ WORTH e You have done 
your country a wonderful service by sending 
the Newsoms on that trip. I have already 
received the worth of the paper for the two 
years. 


Beloit, Wis. Mrs. S. Alexander 


A “MUST” e We can’t all get about and 
see the vast machinery our Uncle Sam has 
set into motion; but through the eyes of 
country people like ourselves, the Newsoms 
gave us a most comprehensive picture of the 
war effort. It is something so interesting and 
vital in all our lives that it should be made a 
reading “must” for not only all farm families 
but for urban families as well. 
R 4, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marion W. Barrows 


FROM A MILKMAN e In your April Open 
Meeting column, Mr. Frank Lichtfuss writes 
how nice it is for the milkman in the larger 
cities to get paid at the rate of $9 for a half- 
day’s work. I have been a milkman for the 
last fifteen years, so I am on the other side 
of the fence. If ever Mr. Lichtfuss wants to 
do my half-day’s work, I can guarantee him 
it will be the biggest and the longest half- 
day’s work he has ever done. If I am wrong, 
he can come up to the cashier’s window and 
collect my next week’s salary at any time. 

Our living in the city is just as high as 
the defense workers, and we have to be just 
as skilled as a good many of them to do our 
job as milkmen as it is expected of us. And 
if Mr. Lichtfuss thinks that all big dairy 
corporations are just out to pay the farmer 
as little as possible and get the topmost from 
the city consumer, he has quite a lot to 
learn yet. Yours for a clearer understanding 
of the milk problem, 


Saginaw, Mich. Fred Vollmer 


WHY THE DIFFERENCE? e Farmers 
are called upon to produce more barley, rye, 
corn, sugar beets, tobacco, potatoes, hay, and 
to increase the size of the family garden to 
the fullest extent, and to produce more beef, 
veal, mutton, pork, milk, butter, cheese, 
poultry and eggs. In short, to produce more 
of most all things except wheat, and to work 
harder than they ever did before; also to 
conserve on clothing, food, paper, scrap-iron, 
and farm implements, and to buy victory 
bonds and stamps, all of which I endorse 
100% 

Organized labor seems to have caught the 
conservation spirit to the extent that they 
conserve on the amount of labor they do, 


and hold to the 40-hour week and extra pay 
for overtime. 

How would the soldiers be fed, clothed 
and furnished with the things that are neces- 
sary to winning the war, if farmers followed 
the example set by organized labor? 

The farmer knows nothing of the 40-hour 
week or extra pay for extra work, but con- 
tinues to work from 60 to 80 hours per week. 
He doesn’t go on strike. 

Why should there be such difference be- 
tween the farmers (who are the most law- 
abiding class in the good old U.S.A.) and 
the untouchables (organized labor) ? 
Glenwood, Utah Isaac S. Hansen 


FIRE EATERS e The item referring to 
pampering CCC boys in the “Wake Up, 
America—It’s Late” article has riled our 
family thoroughly. Only gross ignorance of 
their duties in the northwest could be an ex- 
cuse for such a statement. 

If you have ever been in the forest (yes, 
these trees will be used to build camps and 
ships and homes for our defense) when the 
dryness is like a menace—if you have ever 
driven, frantically, over a mountain trail 
praying every turn of the wheels “Don’t let 
the fire cut us off!”—if you’ve ever fought 
fire in rocks so sharp a pair of boots were 
in ribbons in a few hours, or have seen a 
spark turn a hillside of stately pines into a 
furnace of destruction in twenty minutes, 
then you can understand how we feel about 
our “Fire-Eating CCC Boys.” 

They have built trails along inaccessible 
mountain ranges —replanted burned-over 
slopes to stop “slides” and to prevent “silt- 
flows” that smother crops and homes alike, 
in the valleys. When you’ve seen city boys 
developed into healthy outdoor men, tackle 
a forest fire with the knowledge of a woods- 
man, a scientist and a meteorologist, you 
know he hasn’t been idle. 

No, we of the wooded countries don’t call 
them pampered! They are our “Fire-Eaters.” 
Brookings, Oregon Ruth Wahl 


BOTH SIDES e I am renewing my sub- 
scription to the Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife because your magazine pictures the 
fair play on both sides of the AAA program 
—lI for one am filled up on the AAA. 


Malesus, Tenn. Will Roark 


SLOGANS e A slogan for American agricul- 
ture: KEEP "EM GROWING! 


Ontario, Oregon Jim Mitchell 


40-HOUR WEEK e Organized labor is at- 
tempting to crucify the other 120 millions 
of us upon a cross branded with the union 
label. When 10 million men can dictate to 
the nation what it shall do, when they strike 
and slow down war production, stop Congress 
from doing its duty, and get the First Lady 
to say that “Labor must not lose its gains,” 
the tail is wagging the dog. 

We have all lost many gains—yes, even 
necessities, and we have swallowed the loss 
with good grace, so why is labor so sacred to 
Eleanor? 

Forty hours a week is too small a contribu- 
tion to the war effort, and time and a half pay 
for overtime is an overload on us who pay 
the taxes and buy the bonds. This overtime 
pay makes the war effort cost 10% more. 
Labor will do well to join, voluntarily, the 
movement for defense and freedom. 


Brookfield, Mo. S. M. Strain 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Big bodied, vigorous 
hicks... direct from 

e breeding source. 
They live, grow fast, 
become excellent lay- 
ers. Rock sses for 
heavy meated broilers. 
Real Victory chicks. Write 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 











Eight years breeding from R. O. P. and 
edigreed big type mates in my White 
ock flocks—fine blood linesinall breeds 

—mean chicks that will help you produce the eggs 

Uncle Sam wants. ‘ ane 

mm 

ORDER NOW and SAVE Future ote 

Standard Matings  ‘“onsexed == Puliets 


SC Reds Wh. wran,  $QOO $4700 $795 
ts tien-ant Wines $geo $4780 $gse 
Wh., Black, Buff Minorcas $go0 $47 $550 
S.C. White, Bull, Brown, Les- $825 $9595 $345 


horns, Anconas 
Mined, $695 _ 100. pipe | $675_ 100. Seconds. $395 
Sevanten live delivery 


We pay onan ° 
. Ship C.0.D. Write for FREE Catalog. 


SALEM HATCHERY, Box 10, Salem, Ind. 








GoLoen Rute CHIckKs 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 






ae eucee waices | For SUMMER CHICKS 
Oh Approved. quality-bred Golden Ru 

nad —s Me, now 3 &. pee m \pt delivery. 98% livability guarantee 

breeds. 100% live delivery. Official Ohio U. 8. Pullorum tested 






on all 

17 popular breeds. Time payment plan. We hateh a summer and fall 

and ship C. O. D se 40 

Wh, & Gr. ms, Anconas $5.00 Pe! 4 $37.00 $54.00 
Ba. if s..W. Wy., Bf. Orps. 5.50 10.25 41.00 60.00 

Buff, Black & White Minorcas 50 10.25 & 

N. ome. 45.C. &8.C. 8 6.6 Reds 5.50 10.25 41.00 60.00 

BI. & Wh. Giants, Lt. Brahm 12.00 48.00 69.00 


" so 
Write for special prices on SEXED CHICKS, Assorted Light and Heavy 
Chicks. Silver Mating Chicks only 1 “ec additional. Gold Mating slightly 


higher. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from this adv 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, BOX 10, BUCYRUS, OHIO 


More Poultry for Defense 


MORE MONEY for YOU! 


with “Strain-blended” HINKLE CHICKS 
SAVE MONEY NOW—ORDER 
TODAY for immediate Delivery 


100 Non-Sexed 100 Pullets 100 Cockerets 


fea Stnswrens $8.25 $1.00 $7.95 
$8.25 $16.00 $3.45 


| ye Grove. Bult 
gheorns, neconas 
Heavy Mixed $7.25 —100;Light Mixed$7-25—100;Seconds$3-95 
‘e pay postage... Guarantee Live Delivery... 
Ship C.O0.D.... Write for Free Catalog. 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 8, Greensburg,ind. 


$ “cia PULLETS 


from a breeder of CHAMPION LAYERS 
U. .. Feo © Leaving Gentes, 4 
941 ocuvbined ilove First Place 


Awards for Hen and howe tnd 
Winner Trib- 


Breed 
une Livability Award. BIG | BAVINGS, "26 =’ 
Hour service many apes see varieties. $5 40 
le inc 
westine, pedlgrecing, CATALOG Hed ein. a . 


LINDSTROM Hatchery & Pitry. Farm, 127 Lindstrom Rd., Clinten, Me, 


WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets aon 


It pays to buy the best. Plan to 
have eggs when prices are high. $ 
Send cash in full. Reserve pullets 

now. Catalog FREE. We brood F. 0.8. 


and ship thousands weekly. 
BUSH Hatchery, 21, Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS:30 bos Trial 


guarantee. Money refunded on any cl.icis 
not true to breed. No need to take chances 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented Mate or pullet chicks furnish- 











Mrs. HINKLE 























ed. Low e ‘ Pprove. Tested. Easy 
| Baws “ren “BARGAIN PRICES a CHICK MANUA FREE. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Sor 606. BUTLER, MO. 
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FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE @ 


JUNE 





PASSED 


BY THE 


NON-SENSOR 





By-Product of the Wait—Piumeer—‘I 
know I’m late, but I got here as quick as 
I could.” 

HoustHoLpeER—“Oh, that’s all 
while we waited for you I taught my two 
little boys to swim.” 


right 


U.S.N. Brute — CuL_ort — “I hate that 
sailor.” 

Zor—“Why? I thought he was cute.” 
CuLtoe—l wrote him he gave me a pain 


and to return my photograph, or I'd com- 
plain to the captain, and he sent back 
fifteen and said to pick mine out because 
he’d forgot what I looked like.” 

Freak of Nature—Customer—‘I'd like 
to look at a man’s comb.” 
SALescinL—“Certainly. You wish a nar- 





row man’s comb?” 
CustomMEr—"“No, I want a comb for a fat 
man with rubber teeth.” 





“If you can’t find anything on but set- 
ting-up exercises, Huntley, we'll just have 
to put off milking awhile.” 


Such Language—Dimcuurcu—‘Did I 
ever tell you about the awful fright I got 
on my wedding day?” 

Buncewit—“I know you're my friend and 
all that, but no man ought to speak that 
way about his wife.” 


Should Be Careful—DirpLo—“My, my, 
this letter from my girl-friend says she 
got her nose broken in three places.” 
Matt—“Well, you tell her she ought to 
keep away from those places.” 





Safe For Whom ?—Orricer—“Yeah, 
lady, I know that, but you drove through 
a safety zone.” 

Lapy—‘“‘And why not? Haven't I a right 
to be as safe as anybody?” 


Time Enough for Him—Biacx—‘“Do 
you think any woman can keep a secret?” 
Wuitre—“Oh, definitely. My wife and I 


were engaged several weeks before I 


knew anything about it.” 


——~ Bins — “Wel. 


near as 


Still Some Chances 
thank goodness, there won't be 
many Sunday drivers on the roads.” 

SkiINKS—"No—I reckon they will have to 
go back to recking boats and changing 


seats in canoes. 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


If people made it a point to pray only 
for what they ought to have, a lot more 
prayers would be granted. 


It is kind of funny that ministers ob- 
ject to games of chance, when they spend 
so much time performing marriages. 


You had better give up that bad habit 
today; tomorrow it will be harder. 

By the time there is a beaten path 
to the man who makes the better mouse- 
trap, there is a concrete highway to the 
competitor who advertised right along. 

It would be fine to soak the rich if 
they could find some way to do it that 
wouldn't make the rest of us pay for it. 

The modern improvements are won- 
derful; instead of standing on the door- 
step listening to a peddler, you just sit 
down in a chair and turn on the radio. 


I like horses all right, but the tractor 
don't Sunday coat to 


show its affection. 


slobber on your 


I have figured out what printed letter- 
heads are for—they are so you can find 
out the name of the guy that signs the 
letter. 


You can tell the ones who never could 
earn a they are the who 
want to make things tough for the manu- 


nickel: ones 


facturers. 





“Hank’s so soft-hearted—he thought it 
looked lonely.” 





Editor Leaves Town 


So That’s How 
From Reno (Nev.) Gazette: 
“Before they became actors, 
players earned their loving as models: 
Joan Leslie, Jane Russell, Susan Hay- 
wood, Veronica Lake.” 


these 


Just As We Suspected 
From Omaha World-Herald: 

“The society matrons, many of whom 
were women, were not arrested, merely 
being questioned as to their presence in 
the gambling establishment.” 


Ups and Downs of the Methodists 
From Camden (Ark.) Methodist Church 
Bulletin: 

“Offertory, Up Ye Valiant! Hymn No. 
336 (Congregation Standing) Sermon, 
What Are You Standing For? by Rev. 
Markham.” 





“I can’t help it what orders they got. 


Radio them to come back a week from 


Tuesday.” 


UNE 


om 
ely 
in 


rch 


No. 


on, 


N\® f ie 1 
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An important message to 
every motorist who has wondered: 





» Eighteen months before Pearl Harbor, hundreds of patriotic corporations 


and car owners were making road tests with a new kind of tire. It bore the 
famous Silvertown name. But more than half its rubber was synthetic. . . 


B. I’. Goodrich Ameripol. 


Since that time synthetic rubber has leaped to new importance. A large 
part of our war effort depends upon America’s ability to produce good tires 
from synthetic rubber. The tires we will drive upon after the war may well 


be synthetic. 


Hence the question, ““How good will these new tires be?” is a vital one. 
There are several ways to answer it. Perhaps the best way is to let you read 
what actually happened when tires made with Ameripol were put to the 
test of day-after-day driving. Perhaps the best people to tell you are those 
who owned the cars and did the driving. 

The letters quoted here are only a few of many received. We hope that 
others who patriotically cooperated will understand that space limited the 
number of statements we could print. 


* * 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
‘“‘We put these tires on our Dodge car and 
ran them for approximately 14,000 miles, 
at which time they were replaced. As far as 
we could determine, the tires gave service 


just about equal to genuine rubber tires.” 
—Rawdon W. Myers, V. P. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York City... 
“They were placed on one of our mail 
trucks and have received severe use. We 
believe that they have given service equal 
to that of a good rubber tire.” 

—C. R. Smith, Pres. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company... 
‘Altogether we would say that they showed 
up well, and we would be just as satisfied 
to buy them as tires of natural rubber.” 

C. N. Robinson, Director of Purchases 


Brink’s, Incorporated, Chicago, Ill.... 
“In using these Ameripol tires we have 


found that in 18,000 miles of travel the 
Ameripol tires are equal to the crude rubber 
tires.””"—Charles W. Allen, Treas. 


* * * 


General Baking Company, 
New York... 
“The following mileage was obtained on 
the four tires: 24,333 miles, 24,330 miles, 
28,310 miles, 27,035 miles. 

“These tires are worn smooth, but no 
fabric is showing and carcasses appear to 
be in good condition. The earned mileage 
as above is normal and compares favorably 
with regular line tires.” 

Farrar Tilney, Director Purch. Dept. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Chicago, Ill.... 
“To date, these tires have been driven 
16,000 miles; and from my inspection of 
tread wear, they show very little wear, in- 
dicating we may expect an additional 16,000 
miles’ service.”’ 


—B. W. Robbins, Pres. 





BF: Goodrich eAmerfol Silvertown 


THE FIRST TIRE MADE WITH 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER EVER OFFERED 
TO AMERICAN CAR OWNERS 


Introduced June 5, 1940 





AMERICA RIGHT NOW NEEDS SCRAP RUBBER OF ALL KINDS . 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company... 
“These tires have been driven 20,569 miles 
and they look as good as or better than 
other tires of similar mileage. As far as we 
can determine, the service has been very 
satisfactory.”—Dale F. Reese, V. P. 


R. W. Jones, Inc., Dairy Products, 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 
“I am satisfied that Ameripol tires will doa 
good job, and believe that comparatively 
they are 100% as efficient as rubber. We 
removed these tires this fall after running 
them 23,000 miles.”—E. N. Jones 


Juneau County (Wisc.) Sheriff's Office... 
“Since I have been connected with the 
Sheriff’s office I have never driven a set of 
tires 20,000 miles with the exception of this 
pair of Ameripol tires.” 

—Preston McEvoy, Under Sheriff 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co.... 
“Our experience indicates that the wearing 
qualities of Ameripol tire are equal to those 
of first line rubber tires, and in some cases 
are superior to rubber tires.” 

Charles L. Phillips, Exec. V. P. 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOKLET—‘ Will 
America have to jack up its 29,000,000 


automobiles?’’ Write for free copy—Dept. 
FJ, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 








- YOUR OLD TIRES, 


IMPORTANT! OLD RUBBERS, OLD BOOTS. TURN THEM OVER TO THE SCRAP COLLECTION AGENCIES 

















FREE!*5 


6 BIG WEEKLY CONTESTS 
These Paigss. Each Weck! 
* 


FIVE $1,000 Defense Bonds 


SEVENTY $50 
Defense Bonds 


F50 Fruzes tn all 


AMOUNT OF ALL PRIZES REPRESENTS MATURITY 


VALUE OF FAMOUS “SERIES E” BONDS 


- —— 


Extor Pad G Naphtha Soaps Thuilling Contests! 


BOND -—THE WORLD’S BEST INVESTMENT! 


WIN A DEFENSE 


It’s Pano G’s way of saying: 
“Let’s get acquainted” 


YOU GET THIS UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY be- 
cause we want you totry PAND G Naphtha 
Soap . . . America’s favorite washday 
helper! It’s the best friend a woman ever 
had! And you can’t beat this hard-worker 
for honest value! So get PAND G today. 


ENTER P ano G’s CONTESTS OFTEN! Think of 
owning a $1000 Defense Bond. And the 
more times you enter the more oppor- 
tunities to win. It’s easy to get lots of 
sentence-endings—for instance: “J want 
to own U. S. Defense Bonds because the 
planes, tanks and ships they buy will help 
win the war.’”” You can do even better! 


EASY RULES 


§ rg complete this sentence: “I want to own 
U. S. Defense Bonds because................ Pid 
in 25 additional words or less. Write on an entry 
blank obtainable at your dealer’s or on one side of a 
sheet of paper. Print plainly your name and address. 


2. Mail to Defense Bond Contest, Dept. FJ, Box 
25, Cincinnati, Ohio, using sufficient postage. You 
ean enter these contests as often as you like, but 
each entry must be accompanied by the front panels 
from 3 P anpD G Naphtha Soap wrappers (or fac- 
similes) OR 1 Ivory Flakes box-top, either size (or 
facsimile). Either may be sent because these con- 
tests are jointly sponsored by P AND G Naphtha 
Soap and Ivory Flakes. 


3. Prizes in each weekly contest will be five $1000 
denomination and seventy $50 denomination U. S. 
Defense Savings Bonds, all “series E”’ (values 
quoted are maturity values of the Bonds). Bonds 
may be cashed in any time after 60 days at the 
redemption value shown in the table on the Bond. 


4. There will be six weekly contests each with an 
identical list of prizes. Opening and closing dates: 


CONTEST OPENING CLOSING 

First Now Saturday, May 30 
Second Sunday, May 3! Saturday, June 6 

Third Sunday, June 7 Saturday, June 13 
Fourth Sunday, June 14 = Saturday, June 20 
Fifth Sunday, June 2! Saturday, June 27 
Sixth Sunday, June 28 Saturday, July 4 


NOTE: Arrangements have been made so that an Ivory Flakes box-top may be substituted for the 3 Pawo G Naphtha Soap wrappers. (See rule 2) 


GET CONVENIENT ENTRY BLANKS AT YOUR DEALER’S 


YOU HAVE A REAL TREAT COMING if you 
haven’t tried P AND G Naphtha lately. 
See how easily those hardworking suds 
get stubborn dirt from collars, cuffs. Yes, 
P AND G has an active dirt-loosener, helps 
you turn out a snowy-white wash. And 
it’s safe for colored washables—easy on 
hands. 


FIRST CONTEST OPEN NOW! Get 3 bars 
of P AND G today, use the wrappers to 
enter. Each big bar costs only a few pen- 
nies—does an average 100-piece wash. A 
real bargain—-you’ll cheer the day this 
contest got you to try P AND G. 


450 OPPORTUNITIES TO WIN! Each week 
for 6 weeks: five $1000 Defense Bonds, 
seventy $50 Bonds. Make up your mind to 
win! Get P AND G Naphtha Soap today! 


5. Entries received before Saturday, May 30, will 
be entered in the first week’s contest. Thereafter 
entries will be entered in each week’s contest as 
received. Entries for the final week’s contest must 
be postmarked before midnight, July 4, 1942, and 
received by July 18, 1942. 


6. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity 
and aptness of thought. The judges’ decision will be 
final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of 
ties. No entries will be returned. Entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the property of Procter & 
Gamble. 


7.Any resident of the 
United States or Hawaii may 
compete except employees 
of Procter & Gamble, their | 
advertising agencies, and 

their families. Contests sub- | 
ject to all Federal, State, 
and local regulations. 


oe 


8. Names of the winners of 
the $1000 Bonds will be 
announced shortly after the 
close of each weekly contest 
over these radio programs: 





immediately following 
“Pepper Young’s Family.” 
All winners will be notified 
by mail. Complete prize- 
winner lists will be available 
after July 31, 1942. 






tt 


These Defense Bonds have 
been officially approved as 
prizes by the United States 
Treasury. Procter & Gamble 
| pays full purchase price for 
“Right to Happiness’ —and | the bonds and the money 
\ immediately goes to work 

for America’s defense. 



















HOORAY / THIS GRAND CONTEST 
HAS GIVEN ME A WONDERFUL 
NEW WASHDAY FRIEND / SEE 
HOW WHITE AND BRIGHT 
PANP G GETS MY WASH/ 


















































































Pao G Naphtha 


America’s largest-selling 
bar laundry soap 


TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 









